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HESE ARE proud and happy moments at The Pro 

gressive. Our 45th Anniversary Issue, the 96-page 
documentary on Sen. Joseph McCarthy which won world 
wide attention a year ago, has just been awarded a special 
Sidney Hillman Foundation Prize of $500. 

In the formal presentation to Morris H. Rubin, editor 
olf The Progressive, at ceremonies at the Hotel Biltmore 
in New York City, Jacob S. Petofsky, president of the 
Sidney Hillman Foundation, said of the April 1954 issue 
of The Progressive that “few issues of any magazine in 
recent history have created such interest, aroused so much 
good-will, or provided so much education for the people 
of our nation,” 


In a speech accepting the award in behalf of The Pro 
gressive, its staff, and its member subscribers, Rubin 
hailed the sharp decline in McCarthy's personal political 
fortunes in the year that has followed publication of the 
McCarthy Issue, but warned that McCarthyism in a va 
riety of forms and in all levels of life still poses “a clear 
and present danger to what is noblest in the American 
Idea—freedom of inquiry, freedom of expression, and 
freedom of dissent.” 


Ihe full text of the citation accompanying the award 
of the $500 prize follows: 


“This year we are making a special Sidney Hillman 
Foundation Prize Award, for an especially good cause 
The recipient is The Progressive Magazine, which for 46 


years has been the voice of progress in the birthplace of 
much of American progressive thought, the State of 
Wisconsin 


“For many years The Progressive spoke on behalf of 
one of our nation’s political heroes, Robert M. LaFollette, 
but surely among its proudest moments was the day in 
April, 1954, when it produced a 96-page issue exclusively 
devoted to documenting the sordid record of Sen Joseph 
R. McCarthy. It was the 45th Anniversary Number of 
The Progresswe, and 1 might say that few issues of any 
magazine in recent history have created such interest, 
aroused so much good-will, or provided so much educa 
tion for the people of ovr nation. 


“It came at a time when the nation needed it most 
a carefully, impeccably documented record of the man 
who symbolized and spearheaded the attack on our most 
precious possession, our civil liberties. 


“As The Progressive pointed out, ‘the most effective 
weapon against McCarthyism, as indeed, against Com 
munism or any other counterfeit philosophy, is the truth,’ 
and so The Progressive gave us the truth. We of organ 
ized labor are grateful for the courage and idealism dem 
onstrated by The Progressive in performing this service 
for America, and with us today is the man who is most 
responsible for this service, the editor of The Progressive, 
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Labor's New Frontier 


ig IS now technically possible, 

though not yet quite practical, to 
produce automobiles without the 
touch of a human hand. This fact, 
dredged out of reports of the Massa 
chusetts Institute of Technology, 
opens a window on one of the most 
explosive developments of our time— 
the coming of age of automation, 
with its promise of fabulous abun 
dance and its threat of unparalleled 
economic dislocation. 

Automation is now sufficiently ad 
vanced to justify some of the dreams 
of its most lyrical publicists—breath- 
taking expansion of production, dras- 
tic reduction in prices, freedom from 
drudgery, and greatly expanded op 
portunity for leisure and—to height- 
en the fears of its gloomiest critics— 
large scale unemployment, intensifica- 
tion of the uneven distribution of in 
come, and a revival of the paradox of 
poverty in the midst of plenty. 

Automation, for many years a fav- 
orite theme of the zanier screwballs 
writing for the Sunday supplements, 
has now moved to the editorial and 
financial pages where its promise and 
peril consume acres of newsprint and 
command the concern of our most 
thoughtful pundits 

What is automation? Of all the 
definitions we've seen, we found the 
one by A. H. Raskin of the New York 
Times the most graphic. Automation, 
he wrote, is “the harnessing of elec 
tronic brains to mechanical muscles.’ 
By feeding 
minds through punch cards or record 
ing tapes, it is possible for these auto- 
mated devices to “process raw mater 
ials, assemble them into finished 
goods, package them, and load them 
into freight without direct hu 
man help”—and beyond all this, the 
automated machines can “adjust to 


instructions to robot 


cars 
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variable productive conditions, cor- 
rect their own mistakes, inspect the 
finished product, and even change 
their own parts when parts break or 
wear out.” 


The heart of automation “is the 
feedback principle embodied in every 
home thermostat. When you set the 
thermostat for 70 degrees, you can 
rely on it to turn the furnace on 
when the temperature drops too low 
and to turn it off when the temper 
ature rises too high. The same self 
correcting technique is involved in 
automation, except that the number 
of variable factors controlled by the 
electronic brain is infinitely more 
complex.” 


It is still too early to pin-point the 
precise impact of automation on em 
ployment—the compelling human 
problem of jobs for men and women 
whose hands and minds are displaced 
by mechanical muscles and electron 


Justus in The Minneapolis Star 


Probably Be Around 
For Quite a Spell 


ic brains. But we do have enough 
evidence even now to sketch the 
enormity of the problem ahead 

Ford Motor 
engine plant produces 
twice as many engines as an old style 
plant, with one-tenth the manpower 


e The 
automatic 


Company's 


e The electrical industry today 
turns out 500 per cent more electric 
power than it did 20 years ago, with 
only 15 per cent more workers 


cific example 


A spe 
The Cleveland Electrix 
Illuminating Company employs 100 
men for 290,000 kilowatt 
production, but the company’s new 
automatic plant employs 28 men for 
420,000 kilowatt hours 


hours of 


e A radio assembly line geared to 
produce 1,000 radios a day requires 
only two workers to run the line, re 
placing standard hand assembly re 
quiring a labor force of 200. 


industry the 
average refinery employing 800 work 
ers could do the same job, if totally 
automated, with 12 men 


e In the petroleum 


e If present predictions prove a 
curate, under one 
will do at least the work of five 
would mean that in the automobile 
industry 200,000 men 
match the output of the one million 
members of the UAW 


automation man 


This 


alone could 


works at 
is reported to be 
2? 100,000 
tons of steel annually with 
6,500 workers——or 70 per cent fewer 
men than required in conventional 
plants 


e The new Fairless steel 
Morrisville, Pa., 
planning on production of 
ingots 


It is 
others 


these figures, and countless 
like that chill the re 
sponsible leaders of American labor 
Confronted with the first 


them, 


industrial 





revolution several centuries ago, their 
forebears reacted violently, burning 
and smashing the new machines or 
drowning the men who invented 
them. (Benjamin J. Fairless, chair- 
man of the board of the U.S. Steel 
Corporation, tells the story of an in 
ventor who built a loom in Danzig 
three centuries ago that could weave 
six webs at once. The workers seized 
the hapless inventor drowned 
him in a nearby creek.) 

Labor's response to the second in 
dustrial revolution is happily quite 
different. It is not resisting the march 
ol the new machines with destructive 
defiance born of despair. Organized 
into militant unions, workers now 
have the collective strength to resist 
the more brutal impact of unplanned 
mechanization. They are led by men 
steeped in the economics of electron 
ics and endowed with social idealism 
as well as bread-and-butter realism 
men who face up boldly to the in 
evitability of revolutionary change 
and move creatively to harness 
the miracles of automation for the 
enrichment of the lives of all 
humankind 

Walter P. Reuther, president of 
the CIO and the United Automobile 
Workers, spoke for enlightened lead 
ership of labor when he said: 


“We don't want to smash auto 
matic machinery. In fact, we 
couldn't, but we can encourage 
better machines and processes 
The problem is to gear such ma 


chinery so as to create economic 
abundance for the people. These 
improvements can prove to be 
a blessing only if the fruits of in 
dustrial progress are shared 
equitably among the various eco- 
nomic groups of the population 


If this is done, the rising produc- 
tivity of the national economy 
can make possible improved con- 
ditions of living—increasing both 
output and leisure—while pro 
viding a base of economic 
strength for the free world.” 


Leaders of labor have learned from 
reading their economic history that 
the widespread introduction of new 
machines may well mean, in the long 
run, more jobs than those lost to the 
march of technology. But it is the 
transitional period, before workers 
are trained to new skills and find 
new jobs, that deeply concerns the 
thoughtful men of labor. They know 
now, for instance, that at the end of 
last year the production level was 
running parallel to the preceding 
year’s—with a million fewer men 
employed. 

It is this relentless trend 
more machines and fewer men that 
dramatizes labor’s demand for the 
(,uaranteed Annual Wage. The con- 
cept is not new; there have been 
(;AW plans for more than half a cen- 
tury and today some 200 firms, in- 
cluding Procter & Gamble, George A. 
Hormel & Company, the Nunn-Bush 
Shoe Company, and the William 
Wrigley, Jr., Company practice their 
own variations of the plan 


toward 


Nor is automation the only major 
impetus behind the current drive for 
the GAW. Labor leaders like Reuther 
have long fought industry's planless 
concentration of peak production 
during certain months of the year 
followed by catastrophic idleness for 
countless workers for the remainder 
of the year. In the automobile indus- 
try, for six months, management 
scours the countryside for all the 
labor it can find. When the rush is 
over, many thousands of men are 
tossed out on the streets to seek re 
lief—regular workers as well as those 
who were uprooted from their homes 
by the lure of big money fast. 

It is to end such “corporate ir- 
responsibility and inhumanity,” as 
Reuther put it, as well as to make the 
changeover to automation a more 
tolerable process, that has led some of 
the great unions of America to mo 
bilize their bargaining power in an 
historic bid this year for the GAW 

Actually it is not so much a Guat 
anteed Annual Wage that 
seeking as it is Guaranteed 


labor is 
Annual 


Work. What it wants is work stabil 
ized over normal 40-hour weeks the 
year-round, and labor strategists are 
convinced their best hope of achiev- 
ing this goal is to make unemploy 
ment and planiess production costly 
to employers. 

There are many variations of the 
GAW principle, but the one most 
significant just now is the plan pro- 
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posed to Ford and General Motors by 
the UAW as the dominant demand 
in current contract negotiations. The 
two principal provisions are these: 


One—Workers would be guaran 
teed 40 hours of employment in any 
week they were available for work- 
unless notified in advance they were 
to be laid off for the entire week. In 
other words, a worker reporting on 
the job as scheduled in any given 
week must be paid in full for that 
week—regardless of how many hours 
he works. Far from being a revolu 
tionary departure from prevailing 
practice, this provision is largely an 
extension of the present “call-in pay” 
principle now included in most labor 
contracts, under which an employee 
is guaranteed a specified number of 
hours of work on any day he reports 
to the job as ordered. 

Two—Far more fundamental is 
the provision that would guarantee 
to all laid-off workers with seniority 
(those employed by a company for at 
least 90 days) up to 52 weeks of pay 
“sufficient to enable them to main- 
tain the same living standards as 
when fully employed.” 

In other words, if a Mr. Wilson, a 
GM worker with maximum seniority 
and an average weekly wage of $100 
in the preceding year, is laid off 
through no fault of his own, he is en 
titled, under the UAW proposal, to 
an income of $100 a week for 52 
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weeks. Now, GM won't have to pay 
all that $100. Mr. Wilson is entitled 
to draw unemployment compensation 
of, say, $35 a week for 30 weeks. That 
is deducted from the $100. Mr. Wil 
son is obliged, under the UAW plan, 
to register with the federal-state em 
ployment service and to accept any 
“suitable” work offered him and to 
report the income to the company 
Suppose he gets a part-time job pay 
ing $35 a week; that is deducted 
from GM's obligation. If he finds a 
job paying as much as he earned with 
GM, the latter owes him nothing for 
the period he is so employed 

There are many other provisions in 
the plan, but this is basically it. Its 
purposes are as clear-cut as they are 
compelling: 


e To provide incentives for 
planned year-round employment and 
penalties for the barbarous practice 
of periodically millions of 


human beings into the scrap-heap 


Lossing 


e To provide workers and their 
families with the remain 
customers during and thus 
prevent recession snowballing 
into depression. 


means to 
layoffs 
from 


e To help meet the extraordinary 
challenge of automation by providing 
the means Under the 
GAW, management would be obliged 
to plan the timing and rate of intro 
duction of automated 
to minimize the dislocation and hard 
ship for workers and the communities 
in which they live, and to enable dis 
placed workers to acquire new skills 


to control it 


devices so as 


for the new jobs of automation 


We believe in the principle of the 
GAW. We believe that human beings 
are entitled to at moderate 
approximation of the care and pro 
tection and upkeep given machines 
during periods of idleness. There are 
doubtless some bugs in the UAW's 
scheme, but its basic philosophy holds 
out rich promise of harnessing social 
gains to technological advances. Wal 
ter Reuther is not wedded to the de 
tails of his union’s program. He has 
publicly proclaimed his willingness to 
negotiate methods and details, but 
not the principle that workers “are 
morally and economically entitled 
to a year-round wage.” It is 
squarely up to management to show 
that it understands that the key to 
the fabulous abundance the age of 


least a 


now 
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automation makes possible is a well 
paid, fully employed population cap 
able of consuming the goods and serv 
ices of the robot revo'ution 

It was Reuther, so the story goes, 
through the Ford 
Motor Company plant in Cleveland 


who was show n 


Success Story 


It was just a year ago that Senator 
Joseph R. McCarthy's name and face 
dominated the daily headlines, while 
alternately growling 
familiar 


his voice, and 
giggling, 


countless 


was a 
American 
day his occasional tirades rate only 
perfunctory treatment in the nation’s 
press, while the Senator stalks from 
hearing room 
discover 


noise in 
households. To 


to hearing 

the television 
newsreel cameras are that day. 
that Me 
Carthy spoke to crowds 
when he flew home to Wisconsin 
of a weekend. Today there are empty 
seats every time he talks. 


room to 


where and 


It was year 


ago 
overtlow 


just a 


that Me 
among 


It was just a 
Carthy’s name magic 
Wisconsin Republicans. Recently his 
followers tried to form a McCarthy 
Club in Reedsburg. Seven 
including the sponsors, showed up 
A week later they tried again in 
Baraboo. The chairman and his wife 
were there; so anti-Me 
Carthy observers person 


year ago 


was 


persons, 


were two 

The fifth 
was the only bona fide prospect, and 
he didn’t cotton to the looks of the 
empty hall 


Fitting Footnote 





A fitting footnote to McCarthy's 
weird operations turned up recently, 
tucked away in a 5,000-word letter 
written by Attorney General Herbert 
Brownell, |r., to Senator William 
Langer, North Dakota Republican 
It involved the case of Val Lorwin, 
former State Department economist. 


A company official proudly point 


ed to some new automatically con 


trolled machines and asked the 
leader: “How are you going to collect 
dues from these robots?” 


union 


Reuther replied: “How are you 


going to get them to buy Fords?” 


the only 


indicted 


Lorwin was government 
among the 
McCarthy. The 
thrown out of court when the 


ment 


olficial scores 


accused by case was 
yovern 
fraud 


admitted it committed 


in securing the indictment 


Recently the Attorney General ol 
the | States asked 
it happened that the Justice Depart 
ment’s attorney, William Gallagher, 
and the 
when he knew his case 


Mr. Brownell replied: 


“Mr. Gallagher indicated that he 
felt it to indict Mi 
win on slight evidence than appear 


nited was how 


sought secured indictment 


was a traud 


was better Lor 
belore a Senate committee to explain 
why he had not obtained an indict 
ment.” 


This astonishing explanation 


the Attorney Gencral seems to us 


much more than a revealing glimpse 


olf the terror the 
bully boy from Wisconsin; it is as 
much a shocking reflection on th 
complacency of the clean-shirt M«¢ 
Carthys in an agency of government 
ollicially known as the Department 
ol Justice. 


once exercised by 
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Murray Kempton of the New York 
Post called him that Surprise Wit 
ness. He was writing of the McCarthy 
of the Thirties Mat 
tin Dies of Texas, chairman of the 
first House Un-American Activitic« 
Committee a generation ago. Dies, 
in many ways, was a bigger surprise 
than 


Representative 


Harry Cain ol 
Washington, who was a McCarthyite 


former Senator 





until he saw first-hand what Mc 
Carthyism does to people. But while 
Cain's latter-day revulsion against 
the indecency and inhumanity of 
McCarthyism was properly celebrated 
in the press, Dies’ surprise testimony 
oddly went unnoticed—except by 
Kempton and the Post. 

Dies—for the benefit of the young 
er generation—was thought by his 
contemporaries two decades ago to 
be almost as incorrigibly loathsome 
a creature as McCarthy is today. But 
Dies, like Cain, when exposed to a 
case he knew first-hand, came to see 
how corrupting the search for Com- 
munists could become. It then 
he began to realize that the quest 
for total security was destroying what 
was once the most secure cornerstone 
of American life—the Bill of Rights 

It seems that in 1952, when he was 
temporarily out of Congress, Dies be 
came counsel without fee for a fel 
Texan, Dr, Edward Elliott, 
regional director of the National 
Labor Relations Board, who had been 
accused of disloyalty. It was his first 
closeup look at how the govern 
ment’s security program works. But 
Kempton let him tell his own story 
in his own way and his own accent 

“That case pointed up the whole 
danger of the program to me and it's 
got worse since. If the average person 
went through what ah went through, 
then it would have opened up his 


was 


low 


eyes 

“Elliott was just as innocent as ah 
am. The only thing he’s guilty of is 
havin’ liberal and progressive ideas 
Ah'm sure he voted against me every 
time ah ran. That's not the point 

“It came near bein’ a tragedy. This 
was a good man, a Christian with a 
fine wife and children. He was in a 
hair's breadth of having his life 
ruined, It was a [lady canine], ah'll 
tell you that, 

“Ah went befoah that and 
said, ‘We're utterly in the dark. You 
didn't say who charged or when or 
anything.’ And the chairman of the 
board said, ‘We cannot give you any 
information. The burden of proof is 
up to you.’ 


board 


“And those are the rules that pre- 
vail today. Ah don’t say a man has a 
right to a government job, but he has 
a right to his good name. To lose 
that is as serious as to be put in the 
pen. Ah doan known how many peo 


6 


ple go through the same thing every 
day. We doan get many cases like this 
in Texas.” 

The dragged on. All the 
charges, it turned out, came from “a 


case 


paid stool pigeon for a private de 
tective firm engaged in strike break 
in’. It was months before we could 
Elliott like to have 
That sort of thing is a 
cleah violation of ouah Bill of Rights 
and it goes on every day.” 

Martin Dies’ 
munism and subversion is as total as 
it ever was. His understanding of the 
meaning of freedom is greater than it 
used to be 


get a decision 


went crazy 


abhorrence of Com 


Salute to the Bar 





The American Bar Association has 
always seemed to us too stully a clan 
and too corporation-minded to quali 
fy as one of our favorite organiza 
tions. But we're beginning now to 
find a spot in heart for the 
ABA or, more properly, some of its 
affiliates which have been showing 
genuine dedication to the cause ol 
American freedom. Thus 


oul 


In Milwaukee, the Bar Association 
offered legal services to all persons 


subpoenaed to appear before a travel 
ing troupe of the House Un-American 


Activities Committee. The service was 
not free, except to indigent clients, 
but represented a great gain for those 
suspected of being Communists, for 
they had been finding it difficult 
if not impossible to get individual 
lawyers to take their cases 

In Chicago, the Bai 
denounced the so-called Broyles Bills, 
sponsored by the American Legion, 
“doubtful constitutional! 


Association 


as being of 
ity” and presenting “a serious threat 
to the basic concept of civil rights.” 
The bills, the Association found, at 
tempt a “hastily conceived” and “un 
workable” loyalty program 

In the State of New Jersey, a spe 
the Bar 
tion found, by a six to 
that McCarthy's 1953 hearings on 
alleged security risks at Fort Mon 
mouth were “abusive and improper.” 


cial committee of Associa 


one vote, 


Incidentally, of the 36 suspensions 
at Fort Monmouth, in what was un 
doubtedly McCarthy's biggest 
thriller, 28 have now been reinstated 
The eight dismissed are still fighting 
to get their jobs back 


spy 





Office Memo 





Lee (Continued from Page 2) 


Morris H. Rubin, who will accept the 
award.” 

Other Sidney Hillman awards this 
year were made to: 

Dr. Henry Steele Commager, pro 
fessor of history at 
versity, for his 
Loyalty, Dissent. 

Eric Sevareid, CBS newscaster, for 
two television programs, one on the 
Oppenheimer case and the other on 
the race riots at the Trumbull Park 
Housing Development in Chicago. 

Daniel R. Fitzpatrick, veteran car 
toonist of the St. Louis Post Dispatch 

Charlotte Knight, for her article in 
Collier's, ““What Price Security,” de 
scribing the effect of the State De 
partment’s security program 

Vic Reinemer for his editorials in 
the Charlotte (N. C.) News on civil 
rights and civil liberties issues. 

Ihe judges who selected the award 
winners were: Lewis Gannett, book 
critic of the New York Herald Trib 
William L. Shirer, author and 
commentator, and Bruce Bliven, au 
thor and editorial director of 
New Republi 


Uni 
Freedom, 


Columbia 
book, 


une; 


the 


his is the sixth year of the Sidney 
Hillman Foundation Awards “in 
recognition of significant contribu 
tions in the daily magazines, 
books, radio, television, motion ple 
tures, the drama, and the labor 
Among recent Award winners 
were Edward R. Murrow, CBS news 
commentator; John Hersey, novelist 
Joseph Wechsberg of The New York 
er; Gerald Johnson, historian and 
author; Herbert Block, Washington 
Post cartoonist; Dr. James H. Means, 
Jackson professor of medicine at Har 
vard, and Murray Kempton, New 
York Post columnist whose “The 
Achievement of Harvey Matusow” 
appeared in the April Progressive. 


press, 


press a 


I'he Progressive’s 45th Anniversary 
Issue on McCarthy, which was a year 
in preparation and production, in 
cluded 60,000 words of text, scores of 
photostats, a cross-section of the most 
powerful cartoons on McCarthy, quo 
tations from 127 American and for 
eign publications, and a 600-item 
index. 
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The South—A Year Later 


by VIC REINEMER 
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YEAR AGO this month the most 
momentous news of the century, 

for the South, was pronounced by 
the United States Supreme Court 
when it declared public school seg 
regation unconstitutional. What has 
been the impact of that ruling? What 
have Southerners done to fulfill—or 
circumvent—the letter and spirit of 
the What is the eventual 
outcome of the ruling likely 
It is well to emphasize at the out 
set that there are many “Souths.” 
That fact is of particular importance 
in the area of speculation—and that 
is ali anyone offer 
cerning the ultimate forms of ad 
herence to, or disobedience of, the 
Court decision. The South is many 
things—many voices, strident, 
others calm. The crackers 
who put the Talmadges in 
the North Carolinians who revere 
their “Dr. Frank” Graham, and prop- 
er Charlestonians would not react 
similarly to identical conditions 
Portions of the South vary sharply 


decision? 
to be? 


can now con 


some 
Georgia 
office, 


in percentage of Negro population, 
ability to pay for needed education, 
community leadership, cultural level, 
and other pertinent 
segregation 


matters to de 


what 
first 


Perhaps most significant 1s 
hasn't happened this 
year. 

Blood 
There 
hasn't 


during 


did not 
were no 
been one 
was no violence at all 
count a few demonstrations in bor 
der states some time afte 
sion was handed down. A few papers 
and politicians sputtered recklessly 
But most took the decision soberly, if 
reluctantly, and counseled calmness 


run on the streets 
there 
There 


you 


lynchings 
1951 
unless 


since 


the deci 
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No doubt the Court's unanimity 
and its ingenious request to hear of 
ficial Southern viewpoints, with the 
resulting delay 


enltorcement 


in promulgation of 
decrees, partially 
But it 
Southerners 


was 
responsible for this reaction 
that many 
have great respect even for unpalat 
The keynote 
Carolina Democratic 
met three 
the decision, drew a 


is true too 
able laws and decrees 
at the North 
convention, 
alter 


which days 
round olf 
applause when he said, “We have no 
other course except to obey the law 
the Court. To do 


cost us oul respect 


as laid down by 
would 
and The delegates 
promptly tabled a resolution critical 
of the Supreme Court. But this, re 
member, happened in North Caro 
lina, which historically has been more 
temperate than the 
Byrnes and the late 
Within alter 
the decision, most of the major church 
had 


support of 


otherwise 


for law ordet 


bailiwicks of 
Bilbo 


less than a month 


groups aligned themselves in 


desegregation. Perhaps 
they moved swiftly because of guilty 
consciences. Except for the Catholic 
the Unitarian churches, South 
ern religious groups had not seemed 
to have their hearts in this practical 
and immense problem of 
Christianity 


and 


applied 





VIC REINEMER was until recently assoc 
ate editor of the Charlotte, N.C., News 
His writings have just won two major 
awards: the North Caroline Press Asso 
ciation prize for the best editorial writ 
ing in thet state in 1954 and one of the 
Sidney Hillman Awards for his editor 
ials on civil rights and civil liberties 
His articles have appesered in the New 
York Times Magazine, Saturday Evening 


Post, and other publicetions 





affected by 
the Court decision, along with the 
eleven Southern states. Only the three 
Border states of Delaware, West Vir 
and Missouri began 
the 1954-55 
term, although Arkansas did desegr« 
gate two school 
Fayetteville and Charleston—without 
incident. Milford, Delaware, held the 
national spotlight in the face of or 


Six border states are 


ginia, desegre 


gation during school 


western clistricts 


ganized opposition to desegregation 
The ten Negro students 
transferred to 
but 


involved 
an all-Negro school, 

northern Delaware 
communities now have partial inte 
gration programs in eltect 

In West white 
picketed some schools newly opened 
But the 
protests seemed to die of their own 
weight. About 1,000 Negro students 
have been integrated with about 50 
000 white 


schools in the 


' 
Aiea 


Dover 


Virginia, students 


to Negroes last September 


students in 135 public 


state. Negroes have 
enrolled in every college in the stat 
and “Negro 


identity as 


colleges are losing thei 


white students from the 


towns where they are located enrol! 


there 
I! 


In Missouri the bars are being 


taken down gradually in St. Louis 
Kansas City, St 


ous smaller cities. Organized opposi 


Joseph, and numer 


I Ouls 
Gerald K 


Louis high 


tion to desegregation in St 


begun by a disciple ol 
Smith, collapsed Six St 
schools were desegregated in Febru 
ary—the average ratio in these schools 
Negro. The 
only incident was the beating up ol 
white After a 
experience in desegregation one prin 


is eight whites to one 


one student month 
cipal reported, “It's almost as though 
we had been going along this way 
for years and years 

The remarkable development, a 
cording to St. Louis Superintendent 
of Instruction Philip J. Hickey, 
“the positive, rather than passive, 
acceptance of the change by the stu 


was 


dent groups.” 

Youth's willingness to desegregate 
is of course no recent development 
Many young white Southerners have 
been welcoming Negro graduate stu 
dents, protesting segregated 
tional facilities at their church 
camps, and working to desegregate 


recrea 


their college campuses. This point is 





recognized and made repeatedly by 
Southern whites and Negroes. : 

The District of Columbia is in a 
special category, in that the legal 
authority of the federal government 
was a major factor in the decision to 
move toward complete desegregation 
in twelve months. The fact that 
the controlling government took a 
strong, positive stand could be mean 
ingful to hesitant state and local of 
ficials, Certainly desegregation has 
progressed remarkably in Washing 
ton, while official indecision in Dela 
ware, for example, added to the prob 
lems. 


More than half the public school 
students in Washington attend dese 
gregated schools. School officials 
have now tackled the difficult 
job of integrating the dual school 
administrations. 

The experience in Washington at 
least casts doubt on two heretofore 
sacred dogmas of desegregation: (1) 
Desegregation must be gradual, and 
(2) the more Negro students in 
volved, the greater the difficulty 


A desegregation program that is 
sticking to a 12-months timetable can 
hardly be termed “gradualism 
Secondly, white students are actual 
ly in the minority, by a 6-4 ratio, in 
the district public school system 
Yet, what little friction did develop 
during this remarkable and sweeping 
change was concentrated in a school 
with a small Negro enrollment, in 
an area with a history of strained 
race relations. 


How can a community move so fat 
so rapidly? To be sure, the firm at 
titude of the Administration 
major factor, General desegregation 
of federal facilities was initiated by 
the Democrats, but the incum 
bent Republican Administration has 
speeded up the process. Important 
too is the leadership provided by 
school administrators (on whom so 
much of the burden falls), the press, 
and community leaders. 


was a 


The District of Columbia was for 
tunate in having a school superin 
tendent like Dr. Hobart M. Corning, 
a newspaper like the Washington Post 
and Times Herald, and citizens 
groups which, several years ago and 
at the request of the Board of Educa- 
tion, started studying and talking 
about intergroup education. The 
groundwork for desegregation had 
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been laid. And that is important, as 
Border state communities which de 
segregated before the Court ruling 
found out. 

Dr. Robin M. Williams, Jr. and 
Margaret W. Ryan detailed experi- 
ences in 24 such communities in 
Schools in Transition, published last 
fall. They found that “in those com 
munities in which there was a tradi 
tion of activity in intergroup rela- 
tions and in which during the past 
decade such organizations as a may- 
or’s friendly relations committee or 
human relations committee was ac- 
tive, the transition from segregation 
to desegregation seemed to have been 
made with relative ease.” Press pub 
licity and public discussions helped 
rather than hindered the process, 
they reported. On the other hand, in- 
decision and _ procrastination by 
school officials, and piecemeal at- 
tempts at desegregation, complicated 
the problem. 

There, in brief, is the story of 
actual desegregation during the past 
year. Ten states can be put in the 
“wait and see” category—they want 
to know what decrees the Court will 
issue following its hearings last 
month. These are the Border states 
of Maryland (although Baltimore has 
desegregated), Kentucky, and Okla- 
homa, and the Southern states of 
Florida, ‘Tennessee, North Carolina, 
Virginia, Alabama, and Ar- 
kansas (with the two exceptions pre 
viously noted) 


l exas, 


Then there are the four “unyield- 
ing resistance” states—-Georgia, Miss- 
issippi, South Carolina, and Louis- 
iana. In them statutory or constitu- 


° 
OS 
O@. 


tional changes have been made to 
permit drastic revision or even aboli- 
tion of the public schools, if neces- 
sary to preserve segregation. 


In these states are concentrated 
those communities in which Uncle 
Sam will have to wait on Father 
Time. The proven prerequisites of 
successful desegregation simply have 
not been developed, particularly in 
the rural areas where outnumbered 
poor whites cling desperately to what 
few advantages they have over even 
poorer Negroes. 

[his is the area where 
pressures are being applied now 
against Negroes. This is the area 
where progressive community leader- 
ship is needed 


economic 


when that kind 


does 


What happens 
of leadership develop in a 
Southern community and is exerted 
against what are considered to be 
the mores of the region? There were 
some examples of this in the wake of 
the Court decision. Because of the 
possible pertinence of these experi 
ences to other Southern communi 
ties, they deserve detailed examina 
tion. And so on to Smithfield, North 
Carolina, Cheraw, South Carolina, 
and Prichard, Alabama. 

Smithfield, population 5,574, is 
famous for producing Ava Gardner, 
not Smithfield hams. Cheraw is a 
quiet old town of 4,836 on the banks 
of the Pee Dee River. It is in a farm 
ing community, but many of its res 
idents work for hosiery yarn, rayon, 
and nylon plants. Prichard is a fast 
growing (6,000 to 19,000 from 1940 
to 1950) industrial suburb of Mobile. 

Every third resident of Smithfield 
and Prichard is Negro. In Cheraw al 
most half the population is Negro 

Each of these towns is served by a 
weekly or semi-weekly newspaper op- 
erated by a young native Southerner. 
In Smithfield it’s the semi-weekly 
Herald, circulation 7,200, edited by 
Tom J. Lassiter, a former teacher at 
the University of North Carolina's 
school of journalism. His family has 
published the Herald for many years 
In Cheraw it’s the weekly Chronicle, 
circulation 2,100, purchased two years 
ago by A.M (Mac) Secrest, a North 
Carolinian who studied at the Uni 
versity of North Carolina and Duke 
University. In Prichard it's the 
Herald, circulation 3,500, published 
by Charles O. Ditmars, who studied at 
the University of Alabama (his native 
state), Duke, and the University of 
North Carolina. 
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Each of these men discussed the 
segregation issue fully and frankly 
in his editorials. Each took a liberal 
stand. In some instances theirs was, 
by Southern standards at least, a 
radical stand. 

Of the three, the most cautious re- 
garding segregation was the Smith 
field Herald, which nine years ago 
angered many white readers by cham 
pioning Negroes’ right to vote.“ THE 
Sun Witt Rise AGAIN” was the head 
line on its front-page editorial the 
day after the Supreme Court out- 
lawed public school segregation. 
The editorial counseled calmness, 
thoughtfulness, and patience, predict- 
ing that changes “will come about 
gradually and no faster than most of 
us are able to adjust ourselves to an 
acceptance of the new. . .” 

In subsequent issues Lassiter em 
phasized the Supreme Court's under 
standing of the South as exhibited in 
the invitation to help determine 
means of implementing the decision 
He called for formation of a local 
interracial committee. He reprinted 
an article from Time reporting a 
scientist’s belief that the American 
Negro would “disappear” through 
racial diffusion. He viewed the 
NAACP’s demand for immediate in- 
tegration of public schools in North 
Carolina more favorably than liberal 
dailies in the state did, concluding 
that “the white leadership can prop 
erly resist the impatience of the 
NAACP only if the white leadership 
is able to convince the NAACP that 
it accepts the ruling of the Supreme 
Court as the law of the land and in 
tends, in good faith, to accomplish 
compliance with the spirit as well as 
the letter of the law, within a reason 
able period of time.” 

Secrest of the Cheraw Chronicle had 
this to say after the ruling was hand 
ed down: Let us show that we 
have learned the lesson that it is best 
and wisest to with graceful 
resignation the inevitable. Now 
that the Supreme Court has made up 
our minds for us, clearly we have an 
obligation to see that the decision is 
enforced. . . To Southern parents 
will fall the responsibility of teaching 
our children to overcome this [racial] 
prejudice. To do so we must accom- 
plish the still more difficult task 
that of ridding ourselves of it.” 
Prichard, the Herald's 
Ditmars wasn't mincing words either 


act ept 


Down in 
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School Bell 


aan PT intl 


Herblock in The Washington Post 


The Court ruling, he said, was the 
law of the land. And, added the brash 
veteran of Guadacanal, when the die 
hard white supremacy boys march off 
to the foxholes in northern Virginia, 
the Herald would wave little Stars 
and Bars and send them boxes of 
cookies, once a year 

What has been the local reaction 
to these vigorous editorial expres 
sions in three Southern communities? 
canceled on 
their 


No advertisers have 
any of the 


stands 


papers because of 
The circulation of all 
papers continues to grow. One 
Cheraw Chronicle subscriber can 
celed because of the paper's stand on 
segregation, but circulation has in 
creased about 50 per cent since Secrest 
bought the paper. 

The Smithfield Herald received 
and printed letters from three pet 
sons opposed to the decision. Editor 
Lassiter received a number of com 
pliments—and heard no criticism 
on his front-page editorial written 
the day after the decision was hand 
ed down, Subsequent editorials didn't 
draw much comment 


three 


“Someone constantly surprises you,” 
Lassiter says, “by saying quietly that 
he thinks the decision was just even 
thought he hates to face the problems 
that the decision has created.” 

Mac Secrest's Chronicle editorials 
prompted four letters. One writer 
said the issue has two sides, and will 
require time, God's 


thought, and 


guidance. Another feared the decision 
would result in more interracial mat 
riages. The third said he, and most 
of the people he'd talked with, ad 
mired the Chronicle's stand. The 
fourth wrote that “Nigroes is alright 
in there places, but that isn’t with 
white people 

editor go back 
wherever it 


and suggested the 
north or to Russia 
was he came from. To 
which the editor appended a saucy 
note concerning his Northern (Caro 
lina) background and membership in 
“dangerous left-wing groups such as 
the Kiwanis Club and the 
Legion es 

In Prichard, Herald readers “mut 
ter, congratulate, and condemn, and 
that suits me,” 

The 


who 


American 


says Ditmars 
experience of 
have moved 
considered the 


these editors 
ahead of 
prevailing Southern 
position on segregation suggests that 
many Southerners will respond to 
liberal leadership, and that 
papers’ business offices won't collapse 
if they offer that leadership. Most 
Southern newspapers, however, echo 
the 
and 


what is 


news 


statements of the Congressmen 
governors of their respective 
states. Or maybe it is vice versa—it is 
hard to differentiate the 
voice and the echo. It is somewhat 
like the story of the man who stopped 
every morning in front of a jewelry 
store, looked in the window, then 
walked down the street. One day the 
jeweler stopped him and asked why 
he always looked in the window 
“Well,” was the reply, “I work at 
the factory. It’s my job to blow the 


between 


whistle at noon. So I always stop to 
look at your big clock, and check my 
watch against it, so I will be sure that 
I blow the whistle at the right time.’ 

“Now 


the 
always set my 
clock by your whistle,” 


that’s interesting,” said 


jeweler, “because | 


IV 


However, while politicians and a 
majority of the newspapers are set 
ting their clocks by each 
whistle, another voice is rising in the 
South, chiming in 
small-town editors. It 
men and women who, many for the 
first time in their 


other's 


alongside the 
is the voice of 


lives, are writing 
letters to daily newspaper editors 

At the Charlotte News, largest eve 
ning paper in the Carolinas, the mail 
was heavy for several months follow 
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ing the Court's May 17 decision. The 
News had favored the “separate but 
equal” doctrine and expressed grave 
disappointment over the 1954 Court 
ruling, but declared that the ruling 
must be obeyed. Moreover, the News 
has strongly urged greater economic 
opportunity and welfare measures for 
Negroes, and formation of biracial 
human relations committees 


For every four letter-writers op 
posed to the Court decision, there 
were three for it. About half of the 
letters against segregation came from 
Negroes who, before the Court de 
cision, seldom wrote to the News 
Almost all the Negroes emphasized 
that they weren't anxious to mix so 
cially with whites, but wanted equal 
ity of opportunity. 

A number of native whites spoke 
up for desegregation. 

“We are Southerners whose an 
cestors settled in the South in 1774,"" 
wrote a Virginia-born textile union 
official on behalf of himself and his 
wife. “We will be glad to see the 
end of racial segregation in the 
schools.” 


“Give the Negro a break,” wrote 
an Army private. “ I've always 
lived in the South, but I never could 
understand the contradiction be 
tween the democracy we preach and 
the discrimination we practice.” 

What letters like these, and there 
have been many others, mean, per 
haps, is that there is in the South, or 
“the Souths,” a rising voice of a 
“third force,” comprised of native 
Southerners, white and black, who 
offer or respond to bold lead 
ership on desegregation, and set 
their clocks according to their own 
whistles. 

Count as another positive factor 
the formation last year of the South 
ern Education Reporting Service 
Supported by the Ford Foundation, 
it is an objective, fact-finding agency 
established by Southern newspaper 
editors and educators, with the aim 
of “providing accurate, unbiased in 
formation to school administrators, 
public officials and interested lay 


citizens on developments in educa 
tion” arising from the Court decision 
That it does, and its Nashville office 
has been flooded with thousands of 


requests for its 
School News 


monthly Southern 


and with appreciative 
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remarks by advocates and opponents 
of desegregation 

SERS Executive Director C. A 
(Pete) McKnight, a veteran Southern 
newsman, has had his finger on the 
South's pulse throughout this his- 
toric year. According to him, the fol 
lowing trends have been shaping up 
during recent months 


e Wherever school boards and 
school administrators have taken 
forceful, positive stands and adhered 
to them, desegregation has been ac 


complished smoothly 


e The number of pupils engaged 
in student strikes and picket lines has 
never been more than a small frac 
tion of the total integrated student 
body, 


e Military post schools and Cath 
olic parochial schools have under 
gone some degree of desegregation in 
virtually all 17 states. 


e Organized resistance to imple 
mentation of the Court decision has 
developed in almost every one of 
the states, with varying degrees of 
effectiveness 


e PTAs, teacher groups, medical 
societies, and ministerial associations 
are desegregating in ever-increasing 
numbers. 


e Unprecedented state spending to 
equalize white-Negro facilities is 
planned or under way in many 
states. 


e The Attorney General and all 
the states which filed briefs with the 
Supreme Court that tederal 
district courts should be given wide 


agree 


latitude to consider variations among 
the states and within each state 


And where do we go from here? 

The Supreme Court's enforcement 
decrees, and reaction to it, will help 
answer that question. Then there 
will be new legal interpretations 
based upon the Court's ruling last 
year and a broadening of the integra 
tion concept. For example, this 
March the Fourth Circuit Court of 
Appeals declared, in a case concern 
ing segregated bathing beaches, that 
“it is now however, that 
segregation cannot be justified as a 
means to preserve the public peace 
merely because the tangible facilities 
furnished to one race are equal to 
those furnished to the other.” 


obvious, 


V 


The increase in Southern Negro 
voting is nothing short of stupend 
ous. It increased fivefold, from 250, 
000 to 1,250,000, from 1940 to 1952 
This increase will continue. More 
Negroes (there are now only a few) 
will get elected, with biracial 
port, to city councils and school 
boards. Perhaps, before long, they 
will sit in Southern state legislatures. 


sup 


Freed of the bonds imposed by the 
old order and alert to 
business opportunities, Southerners 
may come to grips with one of the 
most important aspects of “the 
South's problem,” and open the doors 
of private employment to qualified 
Negroes. 


segregation 


In Charlotte, largest city in the 
Carolinas and a relatively prosperous 
one, only one Negro out of 50 makes 
as much as $3,000 a year. Many native 
Negro college graduates, sorely need 
ed at home for their leadership 
ability, leave the state to find em 
ployment for which they are trained 
Those stay frequently spend 
their life at semi-skilled or unskilled 
work, The largest North Carolina 
county, Mecklenburg, last year had 
20 applicants for every Negro teach 
ing vacancy, for the simple reason 
that teaching is one of the few decent 
paying jobs open to Negroes. 


who 


The South is seeking new indus- 
tries and development of resources 
Yet its greatest untapped resources 
lie virtually unnoticed, beneath black 
and dusky skins 

A line by Alan Paton is a fitting 
summary. “Edicts from the top are 
not always heard at the bottom. But 

the acoustics are improving.” 
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A Window 
on 


Washington 


ROBERT BENDINER 


Hope amon 


Washington 


| IS the custom of new Congress 
men, whether out of common be 
wilderment or loneliness, to 
band together in two loose 
one for each party. As a 
fleeting fraternities 
lectures from their 
liamentary maneuvering, 
the trade, and traditions of 
Congressional life as the ancient 
rule that a freshman Representative 
should be seen and not heard. All of 
which makes it the more remarkable 
that the most intelligent, courageous, 
and generally refreshing discussion in 
the 84th Congress to 
staged by this year’s society of fledg 
ling Democrats 
Stepping boldly 
Senators fear to tread, the 


sheet 
“clubs,” 
rule these 
hear 
par 
trivia of 


meet to 


seniors on 


such 


date has been 


where veteran 


new com 
ers, led by Representative Henry §$ 
Reuss of Wisconsin, not long ago took 
over the floor of the House for more 
than an hour, braving the charge of 
appeasement to talk 
abandoning the safety of 


and 
hindsight 
to offer a plan for the future. What 
is just as remarkable, their efforts 
Reuss 
self had his hand pumped and his 
back slapped by no fewer than fifty 
And Representative Bai 
ratt O'Hara of Illinois rose to rejoice 


peace, 


were loudly applauded him 


colleagues 


The PROGRESSIVE 


from the vantage of his 72 years, that 


his young colleagues “fresh from the 
people” had shown the good sense to 
traditional 


renounce the newcomer's 


vows of silence at a time “when the 
whole world is resting on a concentra 
atomi« needing only 
the winking of an eye to set it ablast.” 

What Reuss offered as a plan for 
peace is not likely to get serious study 
as far from Capitol Hill as Secretary 
of State Dulles’ office at Foggy Bot 
the Kremlin 
is bolder 


tion of power 


much less at 
an effort it 


more 


tom, 
and 
than 
much that now passes for high-level 


though as 
certainly imaginative 
diplomacy. The entire Soviet posi 


tion——on Germany, armaments, and 
control over the satellite states—rests 


that Rus 


Very well, 


the contention 
sian security is threatened 
Reuss. Let Russia withdraw to 
her borders, leaving the people of 
Poland Hungary, 
Austria, Rumania, Bulgaria, and the 
Baltic States literally 
their governments 

In return, the Western Powers will 
unified Germany 


or falls on 
says 
Crvechoslovakia, 


free to choose 


own 


promote a and a 
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articles have 


® writer 
appeared in Har 
» Reporter, the New York Post 


New York Times 





the Freshmen 


“central European community” of in 
dependent the 
but 
with their security guaranteed by the 
U.N.” At one stroke both the Soviet 
Union and France are delivered from 
their 


states——“all without 


capacity to make aggressive war, 


worst nightmare, a rearmed 
the satellite states of Fur 


delivered Communist 


Germany; 
ope are from 


bondage; and Germany is reconsti 


tuted as a nation 


Should such a proposal be square 
ly put up to the Russians and reject 
ed——as it almost surely would be—we 
would at Reuss “face 
that 
we are striving to do that which is re 
sponsible and right.” We would have 
gone beyond prating about German 
unity and “liberation” and shown the 
And we 
a dem 


least, argues 


the future secure in conscience 


way to achieve those ends 


would have given the world 
onstration that the legitimate security 
of the Soviet 
truth, 


citrant 


Union itself is 
challenged. A 
Kremlin, on the other hand, 


would stand before the world as the 


not, in 


being recal 


force that blocked a united Germany 
a peaceful European federation, and 
a genuine etfort to dampen down the 
war lever. At best, in short, we would 
have wiped out the major sources of 
danger in Europe. At worst, as Reuss 


says, it is hard to “imagine a better 


1 





propaganda weapon” with which to 
confront the future. 


On the Asian front, the gentleman 
from Wisconsin and his colleagues 
would have the U.N. take over For 
mosa as a trusteeship, assume its de 
fense against aggression, and promote 
self-government. Then they would 
have us reverse our refusal to support 
the Special United Nations Fund 
for Economic Development (suNnFED) 
and do a real job of economic as 
sistance in Asia, Africa, and the Mid 
die East. The obvious 
would be that, without forsaking 
Chiang Kai-shek and consequently 
giving Senator Knowland apoplexy, 
Formosa would be removed as an in- 
cendiary issue between the United 
States and Red China. The U.N. 
would be strengthened, the free na 
tions of Asia would be enlisted in a 
joint defense of Formosa, and the 
Communists’ economic appeal would 
be greatly weakened in what Harold 
Stassen calls the “arc of free Asia,” an 
area from Afghanistan to Japan that 
holds almost a third of the world’s 
population 


advantage 


To suggest that this blueprint was 
the work of one freshman Representa 
tive would be to rob the episode of its 
meaning, which lay not in the details 
of a plan possibly on the dreamy 
side, but in the fact that some 40 
out of 55 green Democratic Congress 
men felt impelled to charge the stale 


air of Washington with a fresh breeze. 

“The whole thing wouldn't have 
occurred,” I was told by Representa 
tive James M. Quigley of Pennsy! 
vania, “if this group had not felt that 
the people back home wanted some 
thing done.” In his own district, just 
south of Harrisburg, he said, one can 
sense the “uneasiness,” even though 
it is not specifically expressed. “You 
can almost reach out and touch it” 
more so in these past few months, 
with their revelations of weakness in 
civilian defense, warnings of radio 
active fall-out, official releases on the 
awesomeness of the H-bomb, and 
daily contradictions from an Admin 
istration that 
weapon of diplomacy. Even the most 
ardent Republicans, he suggests, no 
longer seem to feel that the world 
can be straightened out by damning 
Truman and Acheson. 

Edith Green, once a schoolteacher 
in Salem and now a Democrati 
Representative from Oregon, is cer 
tain that her district, centering in 
Portland, is more concerned with the 
dangerous drift in diplomacy than 
with any other issue. Convinced that 
by far the largest number of her 
constituents favor the U.N., she is 
shocked by the “hostility” to that or 
ganization which she encounters on 
Capitol Hill. Thomas Ashley, a 32 
year-old lawyer from Toledo, speaks 
of the “misgivings and contusions 
with respect to the conduct of our 


has made confusion a 
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foreign policy which I often hear in 
my own district.” The 
he believes, comes “from an inability 
to sense a broader purpose in the 
conduct of our foreign affairs” than 
the present one of “simply drifting 
from crisis to crisis in our effort to 
contain Communism.” 


“uneasiness,” 


II 


Arriving in Washington with such 
impressions of public sentiment, and 
perhaps expecting to take part in 
swift and historic decisions, these 
novice legislators were quickly dis 
turbed by the floundering they en 
countered, with the piling up of air 
mileage by Secretary Dulles in lieu of 
diplomatic achievement, with what 
the Washington Post and Times 
Herald calls the “disgusting binge of 
low-level politicking” set off by the 
release of the Yalta papers 
Foreign policy, as Reuss put it, “has 
zigzagged into the wayward paths 
of agonizing reappraisal, unleashing 
Chiang, massive retaliation, the New 
Look, liberation, and other tired slo 
gans,” returning at last to the Tru- 
man policy of containment, which at 
best was “merely an expedient.” 

Out of informal breakfast 
sations involving Reuss, Quigley, 
Stewart Udall, a young newcomer 
from Arizona, and a few others, a 
declaration was evolved and ultimate 
ly approved by all but five or six of 
the freshman Democrats. A few were 
away, or not interested, and only one, 
T. James Tumulty, of Jersey City, 
dissented. Far from being a flaming 
band of Young Turks, bent on re 
bellion, the group respectfully sought 
word from Speaker Rayburn on how 
best to present their views. They 
were advised to make short speeches 
on the floor rather than draw 
manifesto, which they were given to 
understand would look 
tuous. The declaration they had 
worked out became the heart of 
Reuss’ speech, and a number of the 
others backed him up with shorter 
statements in support 

“Somebody,” 


strange 


conver 


up a 


presump 


Reuss in 
make a 


said pre 


senting his plan, “has to 
start,” just as three or four sentences 
in General Marshall's Harvard 
mencement speech launched the pro 
gram that turned back Communism 
in Western Europe. For “there is only 
avenue away from the dead-end 


one 
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of worldwide destruction. It does not 
lie in any agreements to limit the use 
olf atomi should 


weapons if war 


come [but] in trying to clear up some 
of the gathering tensions which lead, 
often by 

Reuss’ stated, 
pointedly followed by Udall’s invita 
tion to the President and the Secre 
tary of State to press harder for the 


accident, to wal 


thesis, ably was 


foreign aid programs they talk about 
“Be a little little 
faint-hearted; perhaps you have more 
support here than you know of.” Mrs 
Green that 
thought such programs too expensive 
might 
ligure ol 


bolder, be a less 


suggested those who 
“contemplate for a while the 
the richest the 


Ilo what must have been 


man in 
graveyard.” 
the shocked those 
thought they had by now reduced in 
ternational 


surprise of who 


altruism to the status of 
original sin, she naively declared her 
self “at 
count for the growth and apparent 


something of a loss to a 
acceptance of the idea that it is wrong 
to do good.” 

Richard E. Lankford of Maryland 
urged that we “go 
ment and 


beyond contain 
demonstrate by 
thought, word, and deed that we do 
have a main objective 


of world 


the objective 
Roosevelt 
credited the Administration with hav 
ing made “a great impact” with the 
President's 1953 speech proposing to 
share the atom for peaceful uses. “But 


peace.” James 


we seem to deliver one blow for peace, 
and then duck back shell,” 
he complained. “Indecision and con 


into our 


tradictory statements bring disillu 


sionment.” 

Quigley strongly suggested that his 
friend and 
Kennan, 


constituent, George I 
the 
the 


proach and himself regarded contain 


author olf containment 


doctrine, supported 


Reuss ap 


ment as no more than a passing 


foreign policy ' 
rhe hope, he thought, was to “look 


phase of a dynamic 
to the future and not to be afraid of 
a new idea but to seek new ways and 
new means to solve the problems we 
face.” Rash talk when so many of his 
their firmly 
Yalta, were prospecting for mistakes 


seniors, eyes fixed on 


made by a man ten years in his grave 


Other speakers, including a few of 
the younger ham 
mered away at our failure to support 
sUNFED and the niggardly whittling 
away of appropriations for technical 


second-termer s, 
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aid through the U.N.. Frank Thomp 
son, a 36-year-old lawyer from Tren 
ton, even went so tar as to question 
the creed that “balancing of the bud 
paper is the 
tion of the American way of life 

Harris B. McDowell of Delaware put 
the question, “Are ail the centuries of 


get on sole considera 


civilization to end because man finds 
that he can 


the cage by 


himself so fear-crazed 


only find a way out ol 


MO 











fighting, tearing, 
and all others to 
Charles A. Boyle, 
a Chicago district that had never be 


and rending himsell 
eternity?” And 
newly arrived from 


elected 
the 
a veteran 


lore a Democrat, eloquently 


echoed same what 


called 


maiden speeches in the history of this 


sentiment in 


‘one of the great 


House 


While party leaders were naturally 


less than ecstatic about allowing a 


with 
the 
not 


class of freshmen to 
the great 
era, tor 
try to 


they 


run away 
the day ol 
they did 
newcomers, as 


forbearance is ol 


issue ol 
that 


dissuade 


matter 
the 
would normally have done 
reason for this 


course anyones guess, but an in 
formed conjecture is that Messrs. Ray 
McCormick 


young Congressmen 


burn and 
that 
responding to a real 
back im 


need, as McDowell expressed it, “lor 


were aware 


these were 
and growing 


need their home districts, a 
leadership now to remove the terrible 
grip of tear 
their 
George's call for a Big Power meeting 
“at the Churchill's 


phrase, was a response to the same 


which has permeated 


everyday thought Senator 


” 
summit, in 


need. So was the President's appoint 
ment of Harold Stassen to a disarma 
the Administration 
was glad to have tagged “Secretary for 


ment post which 
Peace 

It is not that Senators and Repre 
sentatives are being steadily flooded 
with mail expressing fear that homo 
sapiens is about to follow the dodo 


and the aurochs into the long night 
On the the 
Congressional mail, most of it organ 


contrary, usual run ol 


ized, still deals with wages for posta 


workers, tarills, powel dams, and 


other matters somewhat less than cos 
But let a 
initiative, or let a 


mu legislator show any 


simmering crisis 
approach the boiling point, and the 
hopes and fears of the country fill 
the Congressional mailbags quickly 
enough 

Not 
men's Hour 
the tew that 
Reuss 


plus a taped recording over some CBS 


kresh 
any attention at all 
did 
But 


many papers gave the 
and 
concentrated on 
remarks this scant notice, 
radio stations, brought hundreds ol 
letters to the desk of the Milwaukee 
Congressman, Of these, only 
both hostile \ 
pling ol the others should keep the 


China kor 


two 


illiterate, were sam 


Lobbyists awake at night 


ex imple 


that 
bac king ol 
Democratic 


| want to 
will 


assure you you 


have the mil 


lions ol mothers and 


fathers throughout the nation 
(and Republicans too) who are 


app illed at the 


Administration 


moves ol 
(Salem 


wal 
this 
Ore.) 


In behall ol 


weit 


several of us who 


over to our house and read 


the me wspaper story on you! fine 


speech on  toreign rolicy we 
| g | 


want to congratulate you on tak 


ing this step. (Milwaukee, WV 


I do hope 


you will Zo through 


with this plan Good wishes for 


the success of your project to 


into our tor 
eign relations. (Brasstown, N.C.) 


bring a little sanity 


I have heard on the radio about 
your ellorts in behalf of a policy 
that to pre 
rather prepare for it, Now 
that 


trying to 


would aim ent wat 
than 
1 read today your older col 
dissuade 
anything that 
them. | hope 


readily be di 


leagues are 


you from doing 
“might embarrass” 
will 


you not so 


suade d 


The United 


seemed to be 


(Landenhe rg, Pa 


States has too often 
telling 
peoples what they should do. | 
would like to see 


other 


more action di 
rected through the U.N. (Ame 
lowa) 


What struck him forcibly, Reu 


told mec, is that very little ol his mail 





had the ring of the dedicated paci- 
fist. These were not the letters of the 
vapory let-there-be-peace crowd, but 
the earnest pleas of seriously worried 
people. 

When the crisis over Quemoy and 
Matsu first bubbled up, in January, 
a river of mail poured into the Capi- 
tol, and it was overwhelmingly op 
posed to war over the Chinese coastal 
islands. Senator Wayne Morse filled 
12 closely set pages of the Congres 
sional Record with short extracts 
from the letters he himself had re 
ceived. These ranged from a Virgin 
ian’s inquiry, “Have we all gone 
nuts?” to scores, from all over the 
country, that spoke grimly of the 
“nuclear destruction of mankind” 
and “world annihilation.” 

It would be a mistake to think that 
in any significant degree these pleas 
represent either panic or a sentiment 
for real “appeasement,” as dis 
tinguished from intelligent negotia 
tion. When one of the new Repre 
sentatives remarked that the leading 
newspaper of his district now lumps 
Panmunjom with Yalta, I asked 
whether this did not reflect a popular 
demand for a tougher line toward the 
Communist powers rather than more 
discussion. No, he said, they don’t 
want appeasement and they don’t 
want war either. “They blow hot and 
cold, They know co-existence is a 
dirty word, but they also know it's 
better than co-annihilation.” Some 
times they're worried, he added, and 
sometimes they're  fatalistic—"“let’s 
play golf and forget it.” But at the 
back of their minds, the fear is al 
ways there, and what they want most 
is what they get least-——a sense that 
their leaders are, in the most posi 
tive and vigorous way, striving to- 
ward a world that is neither Com 
munist nor radioactive. 

Reuss and his colleagues will prob- 
ably get nowhere with their parti 
cular plan, but if they have done 
nothing else they have served the 
country well by making it again 
respectable to talk of genuine nego- 
tiation and of large-scale aid to re 
mote nations of the earth. Opponents 
rose to cry “appeasement” and to 
mutter about “globaloney.” But their 
views seemed more shriveled and 
pointiess than ever in the glare of a 
test explosion in Nevada that lit up 
the sky from Montana to Mexico. 
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TRAGIC GUATEMALA 


By CARLETON BEALS 


In its September 1954 issue The Progressive published Donald 


Grant's “Last Chance 


in Guatemala’”’- 


a report on the United 


States-supported revolution which drove the Communist-infiltrated 
regime of Jacob Arbenz from power and replaced it with an in- 
vading force led by Colonel Carlos Castillo Armas. In a fresh look 
at Guatemala, Carleton Beals presents below an analysis of how 
the revolution has fared to date. Mr. Beals is one of the country’s 
foremost authorities on Latin America. He has written many 
books on that area and has interpreted its history and culture for 
the Encyclopedia Britannica and the Encyclopedia of Social Sci 


ences.—TuHe Eprrors. 


HE Guatemala we of the United 

States did so much to sponsor 
less than a year ago is growing up as 
a scrawny, underprivileged, regiment 
ed child. In almost every way, in fact, 
it is the reverse of the new Guatemala 
we pictured when we were trying to 
justify our active role in chasing the 
Communist-inspired but legally elect 
ed government from office last June. 
Recent revelations make it painfully 
clear that in the world showcase of 
ideologies our “democratic” Guate 
mala is winning no customers away 
from communism. 

Actually the government of Guate 
mala is no democracy but a military 
dictatorship led by Colone! Carlos 
Castillo Armas. The Colonel's hold 
on the country and the army, how- 
ever, is still so shaky that he dare not 
risk stepping outside the National 
Palace unless surrounded by a large 
military force; he did not attend the 
glittering ball tendered Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon recently by the feudal 
aristocracy of the Guatemala Club 
because there wasn't enough parking 
space for his machine-guns. 

The government's plight is bad and 
growing worse. Its finances are in dis- 


mal shape. The United States has ear 
marked $6,500,000 to help the new 
regime, but the appropriations must 
be matched from 30 up to 50 per 
cent—hardly possible with a govern- 
ment that cannot even meet its pay 
roll. Salaries of most government em 
ployees, except for army personnel 
now swollen by the incorporation of 
Castillo’s private army—are badly in 
arrears. School teachers are especially 
hard-hit. Many schools have shut 
down. All road-building, housing, and 
other public works have been halted 
Even the Guatemalan streets, paved 
during recent years, cannot be kept 
up or properly cleaned, though 
Guatemala City used to be known as 
the cleanest city in the Americas 
Many other worthwhile enterprises, 
including social security, sanitation, 
and health projects, have been aban 
doned or hamstrung by the Castillo 
dictatorship. The staffs of the fine 
medical and nursing missions are eith 
er unemployed or in jail. The Indian 
schools and Indian-language publica 
tions and broadcasts, which were 
bringing seventy per cent of the pop 
ulation into active political life for 
the first time, have been eliminated 
The present regime is “anti-Indian.” 
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The State Department's White Pa- 
per on Guatemala found throughout 
the government service under the 
ousted Arbenz regime sixteen known 
Labor Party members (e.g. Commu- 
nists), two or three with better than 
clerical positions; seven “veiled” 
Communists, four in relatively im 
portant positions, and eleven “sus 
pected” Communists, the evidence in 
this group flimsy. Undoubtedly there 
were more Communists than that 
employed and there were others in 
provincial and town governments. 
But practically all those named es 
caped abroad, except a Nicaraguan 
lawyer who was shot without trial 
Thus, those who have suffered most 
have not been the Communists but 
faithful non-Communist civil service 
workers who have been thrown out of 
their jobs or thrown into jail. 


Unemployment is severe. As of old, 
the ragged and barefoot have reap- 
peared on Guatemala City streets. A 
large portion of the unemployed are 
workers thrown off public works and 
housing projects and farmers thrown 
off idle lands—nearly a million new 


acres awarded them by the previ 


ous Arbenz government 
from the jungle. 


they cleared 


General unemployment and _ the 
destruction of labor unions have de- 
pressed wages from the approximate 
dollar a day achieved in recent years 
toward the fifteen cent level prevail 
ing under the Ubico dictatorship, the 
fascistic regime which antedated the 
Arbenz pro-Communist government 
In some places, rural wages are down 
fifty per cent or more. At the same 
time, inflation and food-shortages 
have skyrocketed living costs. 

In recent years, as the result of tech 
nical improvements, introduction of 
machinery long scorned by feudal ag 
riculture, and the bringing of new 
lands under cultivation, Guatemala, 
for the first time in history, had be 
But 
the 
shunting of people off newly cleared 
lands, the general chaos of land-titles, 
plus bad weather, have now lowered 
farm output, 


come a food-exporting country 


the invasion and _ revolution, 


food 
stuffs, so that imports are required 
The government has been obliged to 
about $4,000,000 for corn 


especially basic 


put out 
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alone. Enormously greater outlays 
must be made or many people will 
starve this year. 


The expropriation of German 
owned coffee fincas during the war 
put more than half the coffee area 
into government hands. Under the 
1945 constitution such lands could 
not be alienated. They were farmed 
by the army to provide its own food 
supplies or were leased to farmers 
and farm cooperatives. This may not 
have been the most desirable solu 
tion, but it was vastly superior to what 
is happening now. Castillo has abol 
ished the constitution and all 
quent legislation; as a result, large 
areas are now being “legally” seized 
by favorites of the regime with little 
benefit to the public treasury. All 
land reform is being wiped out. This 
course, rather than the policy of get 
ting land into the hands of those who 
cultivate it, is the new definition of 
Guatemalan democracy 


subse 


Civil rights no longer exist. All 
political parties except Catholic 
groups and the new party created by 
the dictatorship have been outlawed 
Castillo was named president by vot 
ers passing before soldiers at the poll 
ing places and shouting “Yes” or 
“No.” Not even the Soviets have ever 
dared stage such a bare-faced travesty 
Nothing like it has occurred in Latin 
America since the French 
collected a viva voce bayonet-prodded 


soldiery 


plebiscite to seat Maximilian on the 
throne a hundred years ago. In the 
elections for the Guatemalan Cham 
ber of Deputies, seventy per cent of 


the voters were disqualified The 


Catholic Party won a few seats; this 
so aroused the dictator's ire that he 
threatened it with extinction. Rela 
tions with the Church are now 
ticklish 

A few Catholix 
survived. An employer may now dis 


labor unions have 
charge any worker active in a union 
All protective labor legislation has 
been wiped off the books, 
means that the old system of 
bayonet labor at fifteen 
day is automatically made legal again 

When Castillo took over, with ou 
blessing, Archbishop Mariano Rossel, 
one of the most enlightened church 
men in Latin America, warned 
in a pastoral letter, “You have not 
expelled the Communists from Guate 
mala in order to dispute the rights of 
the workers, to deprive them of the 
natural right in the land they culti 
vate or to strip them of their 
social gains.” This is precisely what 
has happened It is not the escaped 
Communists who are suffering, but 
the best friends of freedom and 
democracy 


whi h 
forced 


centavos a 


pust 


The Guatemalan Confederation of 
Labor, claiming 104,000 members, has 
been According to the 
State Department White Paper, seven 


destroyed 


(including the general secretary) of 
the forty-one officers 
nists. The seven escaped abroad 
rest have been jailed or killed 


Commu 


The 


were 


No 


atives 


farm unions or farm cooper 
The White Paper 
was able to find only one possible 
Communist (not named) among the 
thirty top olficers of the National 
Peasants Confederation (200,000 mem 
bers) and clearly states that 
ganization was not controlled by the 
Communists, that its leadership pret 
ty consistently clashed with the Com 
munist Labor Party. Yet all its leaders 
had to flee the country. hide 
out, or go to jail. Any mention of 
land reform, the basi the 
country, means arrest 


Nearly 


women's, 


are allowed 


this or 


have 
need of 
teacher, student 
and cultural organizations 
have been suppressed. Some of them 
had one or more Communists among 
top officials. Four or five were Com 
munist-front organizations. But 
artist and writers group, with no 
known Communist among its officers, 


all school 


one 
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labeled Communist because “it 
favored Franklin D. Roosevelt's Good 


Neighbor policy.” The Masonic order 


was 


has been suppressed, though a few 
“purged” lodges have been permitted 


to reopen 


Drasti« 
ed, but again 
friends of democracy have been hurt 
more than Red elements that 
mastered the techniques of escape or 


housecleaning was need 


non-Communists and 


have 


of going underground. Terror ha 
paralyzed the finest expressions of 
intellectual life 


What can be done to aid the Guat« 


Guatemalan 


malan people? Owing to our encour 
agement of the overthrow of the pre 
the last 
American mediation that 
seated the present dictator in power 


vious government and 


minute 


we have a great moral responsibility 
to attempt to insure that the Guate 
malan people enjoy at least as good 
a living standard and as much free 
dom as they enjoyed under the de 
posed Communist-infiltrated regime 
Sut to and arms to the 


give money 


present dubious government can 
hardly bring this about or relieve us 
from the widespread charge through 
that 


Money for 


out Latin America we support 


only the dictators tyrants 


is not money for democracy. Unless 
we wish to do more harm than good 
and promote more communism it 
would seem that some minimum guar 
antee of political and social freedom 
must be exacted before we make large 
scale assistance available 


Americans have a mystic faith in 


what dollars can do, but little com 
prehension of the tremendous social, 
political, and economic strains and 
stresses such dollars create and magni 
fy when injected into an ancient 
feudal pattern on a piecemeal basis 


We have not learned how to bridge 


“Not Willing 
To Pay the Piper Now?” 


the difficult transition to a modern 


free productive system 


No one in Latin America was given 


more dollar help 


proportionately 
than was former Guatemalan dictator 


Jorge Ubico. At one time two thous 


and American “experts” were buzzing 


about Guatemala. They accomplished 
some wonderful things, but they also 
undercut the feudal structure without 
providing alternatives and created 
inflation that brought general misery 
Phe Ubico dictatorship, which was 
far more enlightened than the pres 
the 
the 


was 


ent was overthrown at 
Even 
this 


needed 


regime 
peak of our munificence 
White Paper admits that 
a “justified” and urgently 
revolution 


the 


government of 
Arevalo which succeeded to power—a 


But we cut off aid to 
elected 


more 
democratic 


regime which sought to raise wages, 
solve the land problem, and alleviate 
misery. In this way we opened the 


doors wide for Communists 


Our prolong the life 
of the present unsavory regime, but 


money may 
can it promote our professed aims 
as leader of the free world? Our dol 
lars failed to prevent the overthrow 
of a less obnoxious dictatorship and 
failed 
do better this time? Or will it be more 


to stop communism. Can we 
money down the drain? 

Unless basic land reform is carried 
through, the country cannot possibly 


move in the direction of a free mod 


ern economy. No modern enterprise, 
except perhaps the tourist and banana 
industries, with the 
restoration of serfdom now occurring 
Most of the 
feudal families-—a 
than that in Mexico at the time of the 
1910 


industrial diversification is needed by 


can flourish 
land is owned by a fe: 
condition worse 


revolution. Greater farm and 
free farmers and business 

A basic consumer industry to light 
en the burden of shipping out raw 
materials at low prices and importing 
goods at high prices is imperative, 
though we always shy away from thi 
There is need to complete the high 
Atlantic coast to break the 
present shipping and rail monopoly 
that holds the 


A good highway into the fabulously 


way to the 


country in bondage 
rich Peten area would bring rewards 
And a few simple farm roads would 
help tremendously 

Moreover, sanitation and health en 
and the against 
malaria and typhoid should be r 
sumed 


terprises crusade 
Schools need to be reopened 
and means provided to enable fou 
fine agricultural schools, started two 
years ago, to function properly The 
campaign against illiteracy should be 
little of 
without 


renewed. But this will mean 


too much proper freedoms, 
the right of laborers and the peasants 
to organize an improving standard 
of living, which for 
than 


basic 


most people is 


now lower Asian standards. Un 


less such goals are sought, out 
money will merely help prop up a 
feudal dictatorship for the 
and, in the long run, promote more 


communism, 


present 


as it did before 


Guatemala is one of the richest and 
beautiful lands of America. Its 
kindly and folk, 


have managed, in spite of centuries 


most 
people, a gracious 
of oppression, to keep alive an amaz 
ing artistic vitality that surpasses that 
of most New World 
a land so potentially wealthy that, 
etlort, 


| degre ol 


countries. It 1 
with a minimum of 
land 
trialization, it 


proper 


reform, and indu 


could become a pros 


perous garden of orderly, contented 
people and a worthy associate of the 
free world, not the disgraceful blot it 
failed (uate 
malan people miserably, and the fail 
will Latin 
running 


now is. We have the 


ure not go unnoticed in 
America or in Asia. Time is 
out if we hope to redeem the fine 


phrases of a year ago 
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The Education 
Of an Honest Plumber 


by IRWIN ROSS 


EORGE MEANY is a plumber's 

helper from the Bronx 
grew up to be a labor statesman. He 
is a huge, muscular barrel of a man, 
with a thick neck and a large, round, 
stolid face. Although he has not at- 
tacked a leaky valve in thirty 
years, he has the tough, outsize hands 
workman and a rough-hewn 
manner which often suggests that he 
has just stepped out of overalls—and 
been rather incongruously cast, with 
his clamorous tie and bright-hued 
English waistcoat, as a Broadway 
dandy in some costume ball run by 
the plumbers’ local. 


who 


over 


ol a 


Today plumber George Meany is 
the unquestioned leader of the Amer- 
ican labor movement. In February 
the AFL and the CIO announced 
their intention to merge, and in the 
fall Meany wil! preside over a com 
bined federation with a membership 
of 15,000,000—the largest, richest, 
and most powerful labor organization 
in the free world. It is a position 
which puts Meany in the front rank 
of America’s movers and shakers, yet 
few of his constituents know much 
about him. To the public, he remains 
a dimmer figure than Walter Reuther 
or John L. Lewis or even Dave Beck. 


He is less flamboyant, to be sure, 
but the primary reason is that he 
has a disdain for personal publicity. 
Few men have had so profound an 
impact on American labor in so short 
a period. He took over as AFL pres- 
ident in November 1952, following 
the death of William Green. In the 
ensuing two-and-a-half years, he did 
not precisely revolutionize the ven- 
erable House of Labor—no man 
could—but he gave it a new look 
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more appropriate to mid-century 
America. 

At the outset he made it clear that 
he meant to lead the Federation, not 
merely act as a messenger boy be 
tween opposing factions on the Ex 
ecutive Council. He straightaway 
named his own candidate for secre 
tary-treasurer, over the strenuous ob 
jections of old Dan Tobin of the 
teamsters. It was an unheard of act 
of effrontery, but Meany had his way 

Next he unleashed the AFL's first 
major campaign against labor gang 
sterism. For years the AFL chieftains 
had pleaded their powerlessness to 
intervene in the affairs of affiliated 
unions, no matter how malodorous; 
the doctrine of “autonomy” the 
object of pious genuflection at every 
AFL convention 

Meany brusquely thrust aside these 
inhibitions. At his prodding, the AFL 
Executive Council informed the 
gangster-ridden International Long- 
shoremen’s Association, which had 
long fouled the New York waterfront, 
that it either cleaned up its mess or 
faced expulsion. When the ILA re- 
fused to move, expulsion followed 
Currently, the AFL is embarking on 
a campaign designed to eliminate the 
scandalous abuses in union welfare 
funds. 

Meany was equally energetic in at 
tacking the problem of jurisdictional 
strikes—doubtless the cause of the 


was 





IRWIN ROSS, special writer for The New 
York Post, is the author of the book 
“Strategy for Liberals.” His articles have 
eppesered in Harper's, 
Reader's Digest, Pageant, and American 
Magazine 
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greatest waste motion and bad public 
relations in the 
Prodding, chiding, 
lessly, he spent months working out 


labor movement 


negotiating end 
a no-raiding agreement with the CLO 
So far, 77 AFL and 31 CIO union 
have signed it. It was the first herald 
of the organic unity sill to come 
the outset, a merger was 
Meany’s goal, Shortly alter he became 
AFL. President, he 
nounced that he would relinquish his 
post if necessary to effect unity, The 
ClO ’'s Walter Reuthe 
made the same ollfer. There wa 
that Meany 
sacrifhiwe lor the 


From 


dramatically an 


president, 
neve 
have 
AFI 


size olf the CIO sul 


any danget would 
to make the 

the 
Meany comported himself in a man 
ner that made 
past the AFI 
necked and 

CIO: the 
to the fold il 
they were offered little 
Meany halted all attacks on the CIO 
and showed endless patience in press 
fraternal 


was twice 
unity po ible In the 
hac still 
arrogant to the 


elders been 
up tart 
unions could 


errant return 


they desired but 


inducement 


ing for 


compro is 
Credit for the 
by no means his alone, howeve: 
the 

between crait 


unity agreement | 
1 he 
plit the 


historical reasons for 


old quarrel ind itt 
dustrial unionism, and the later prob 
lem of Communist infiltration into 
the C1O And 
Reuther was peculiarly amenable to 
laced the 
steelworkers 
unity 


much 


had long since passed 
negotiation, for he danget 
that the 
him if 
Moreovet credit for 
the the COM Promise 
mu t go to Arthur Goldberg the able 
C1O counsel 


would desert 


were not achieved 
working 


out details of 


Yet without George Meany the el 
fort would 
ground. For 
with 


have got off the 
old 
idea " Wa a 
man with whom the CIO crowd could 
feel at His 
conservative, voluntaristix 


not 
Meany, an cralt 
unionist advanced 
home roots are in the 
traditions 
of the building trades, but he is a 
committed to political action and the 
public relations stance as anyone in 
the CIO. In background, there is a 
world of difference between him and 
Walter Reuther, but today they come 
out at much the same point 

Meany has the kind of massive per 
sonality which legends clus 
ter, His physical bulk alone is a bit 


around 
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overpowering, and strangers are like- 
ly to find his manner slightly intim- 
idating. He is business-like to the 
point of brusqueness; he seldom 
smiles, and he often confines his re 
sponses to a solemn grunt. If an 
noyed, he can mobilize a monumen 
tal reserve. Practiced glad-handers, of 
whom the labor movement abounds, 
are known to freeze in his presence 
Meany is often as awkward about 
his movements as he is about his rela 
tions with people. He is quite obliv 
ious to his bulk, and on a sudden 
impulse is likely to go scurrying 
across a room, tipping a chair and 
scattering papers as he miscalculates 
the distance between objects. He has 
equally little notion of the power of 
his huge hands. He likes mechanical 
gadgets-—trick clocks, fancy cigarette 
lighters, and antique watches—but 
has a distressing inability to fondle 
them without doing damage 
Anyone who meets Meany is im 
pressed with his majestic bluntness 
perhaps his greatest failing, but also 
an occasional asset. He is never at a 
loss for an opinion and can seldom 
be restrained from expressing it. A 
few years ago, Meany was invited to 
a sumptuous dinner by the French 
ambassador in Washington. The pur 


pose of the gathering was to impress 
him with the wisdom of French pol 
icy in North Africa, which he had 


The ambassador and 
his aids outdid themselves in their 
eloquence—and the chef turned in 
an equally splendid performance. 


long doubted. 


Meany sat and ate and contentedly 
sampled the vintage wines. At the 
end he asked a single question: 
“What I want to know is—when are 
you French going to stop kicking the 
Tunisians around?” The whole eve 
ning collapsed like a bad souffle. 
Meany’s meat-axe approach at- 
tained the heights of histrionic ef- 
fectiveness at a celebrated run-in 
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with John L, Lewis, at the 1947 AFL 
convention in San Francisco, The 
Taft-Hartley Act had recently been 
passed, and the AFL Executive Coun- 
cil was recommending that the 
Federation's officers sign the non- 
Communist affidavits. Lewis thought 
otherwise. He made a dramatic 
march to the platform and unloosed 
the full fury of his venom-tipped 
rhetoric. He saw the AFL leaders 
“grovel on their bellies” to comply 
“with this infamous act”; they were 
no more than “intellectually fat and 
stately asses”; the Federation no 
longer had a head—"“its neck has just 
grown up and haired over.” And 
Lewis strongly indicated that if his 
advice was scorned, he would once 
again take a walk 

There was a hush when he finished. 
Meany was soon on his feet, growling 
into the microphone: Lewis’ defiance 
was not courage, but the ultimate in 
cowardice; Lewis was hypocritical op 
the Communist he had kept 
the Reds out of his own union, but 
he had taken them into the CIO; as 
for Meany, “I am prepared to sign a 
non-Communist affidavit. | am pre 
pared to go further and sign an 
affidavit that I never was a comrade 
to the comrades.” 

When Meany finished, Lewis was 
speechless. It was the first time in the 
memory of labor veterans that he had 
been answered in his own coin. And 
Meany'’s admirers began to speak of 
that moment as the time he really 
became president of the AFL—al 


issue 


though he did not get the title for 
another five years. 

Meany's intimates claim that he is 
shy as well as tough. Once he gets to 
know a stranger, he is capable of a 
bubbling affability. But initially his 
reserve is impenetrable, and he is at 
a complete loss for small talk. One 
of his daughters relates that when 
their young men would call at home, 


the head of the house would invari- 
ably disappear. “After a while it got 
to be embarrassing—as if we didn’t 
have a father.” So the girls prevailed 
upon Meany to be introduced to 
their escorts. He would sit stolidly in 
the living room and converse pain 
fully for five minutes, at which point, 
if the young man lingered, Meany 
would beat a hasty retreat 


Meany’s reserve is most apparent 
in an abhorrence of personal public- 
ity rare among labor leaders. A few 
years ago, AFL economist Boris 
Schiskin, who then headed the labor 
end of the Marshall Plan operation 
in Europe, wanted to send out some 
biographical sketches of American 
unionists to the continental labor 
press. He discovered he had no data 
on Meany, and sent an urgent re 
quest for a complete fill-in to Wash 
ington AFL headquarters. Meany 
insisted that all that be said about 
him was the fact that he was AFL 
secretary-treasurer, a former presi 
dent of the New York state AFL, and 
a former business representative of 
the Bronx plumber’s local. Nothing 
more. 

Few reporters get into the Meany 
home, and Mrs. Meany, her husband 
quickly points out, refuses to talk to 
the press or, until recently, to have 
her picture taken. “Mrs. Meany is a 
good wholesome family woman,” he 
says by way of explanation 

Meany himself is resigned to get 
ting his picture taken, although he 
does not enjoy it. When I first 
him, his bulky torso was resplend 
ently draped in a bright yellow 
waistcoat, a bright blue-figured tie, 
and a bright blue suit. “I suggested 
that waistcoat,” his secretary 
fessed. “It always put him in a good 
mood—and maybe relaxes him be 
fore the camera.” 


saW 


con 


Some of Meany’s friends speculate 
that his effort to avoid any personal 
exploration comes from a basic in 
security. He never got through high 
school, and he is almost completely 
self-educated, But he did an excellent 
job of tutoring himself. He has a 
sponge-like mind, and he reads books 
at a frantic clip, a talent which has 
left him with an unpredictable erudi 
tion in labor law, American history, 
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and international affairs. He handles 
long words and abstract ideas with 
easy familiarity, but his accent fre 
quently betrays his Bronx origins. 
He was born in the Bronx 60 years 
ago, the son of a union plumber 
whose caree! climaxed by the 
presidency of Local 2—the same local 


was 


which later gave Meany his first boost 
up the union ladder. George Meany 
remembers no trace of 
science as a youngster; he was inter 
ested in and played a 
good game, although he was usually 
overweight. 


social con 


baseball, 


His first full-time job was as a ship 
ping clerk-errand boy for an adver 
tising agency. Then he embarked on 
what he regarded as his life work: 
he became a plumber. He started at 
$7.50 a week, working in the day, 
going to trade school at night. It 
took a total of three years to become 
a registered apprentice and another 
two before he became a full-fledged 
journeyman 

Nepotism plays a role in the affairs 
of unions, and Meany is frank to ad 
mit that it was largely his father’s 
good name which first elevated him 
to membership in the plumber local’s 
executive board. He was 25. Two 
years later, the brothers were suf 
ficiently impressed with his talents 
to elect him a business representative 
This was a full-time position which 
paid $60 a week; Meany was then 
earning $49.50 as a plumber. He 
never again handled the tools of his 
trade. 

Meany’s rise in the union hierarchy 
ranges over three decades. -n 1923, he 
was elected secretary of tie Building 
and Construction Trades Council; a 
few years later he found himself 
elevated to the vice-presidency of the 
New York State Federation of Labor 
It was a steady, easy rise—totally un 
distinguished by any picket-line his- 
trionics. Meany was never clubbed by 
a goon, or arrested by the cops, or 
even scorned by the good citizens 
whose workers he was trying to or- 
ganize. The New York building 
trades had been organized decades 
before Meany appeared on the scene. 
His area of combat was the bargain 
ing table and the legislative hall, 
and he rose to the head of the team, 
so far as the historian can tell, large 
ly because he 
brightest fellow around 

It was distinctly to his advantage to 


was regarded as the 
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IN-CASE 


ATHLETE 


on 
he te 


Fitzpatrick in The St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


“The Republican Party Cannot Win 
In 1956 without a Strong Candidate” 


acquire a reputation as the Honest 
Plumber. It is a tag for which Meany 
expresses considerable disdain, large 
ly because of the implied reflection 
on other plumbers. The fact remains 
that a number of building trades 
leaders—including Joe Fay, one of 
Meany’'s friends, who went to jail 

distinctly deserved the reflection 
Meany’s name, however, has 
been touched by a breath of scandal 


neve 


In 1934, he was elected president of 
the New York State Federation of 
Labor. He was 40, the youngest man 
to hold the job since Samuel Gom 
Ihe following year, as the Fed 
chief lobbyist, he 
reputation as the ablest advocate ever 
to plead labor's cause in Albany. He 
testified on a total of 120 bills and 
helped push through the 
stock of welfare legislation ever en 
Every 
night before a committee appearance, 
he would sit up until 2 or 3 with his 
lawyer, stuffing himself with recon 
dite details and working out every 
question the committee might con 
ceivably ask. He was seldom stumped 


pers 


eration’s made a 


largest 


acted by a state in one year 


His Albany work marked the be 
ginning of what his friends call the 
Education of the Honest Plumber 
a development which was to lead to 
major Washington 
Over the years, as his responsibilities 
increased, his interests broadened 
commensurately. He became an expert 
on Latin American labor relations, 


assignments in 


studying Spanish in order to further 
his diplomatic contacts. At the war's 
end, he moved on to the European 
He helped persuade the AFI 
merely to succor 
an enterprise on which 
the Federation has spent more than 
$850,000 itsell 
the 


scene 
not 
ions abroad 


democratic un 


but to concern with 


whole range of foreign aflairs 


In this area, Meany is at his most 
controversial, He prides himself on 
the fact that the AFL 
foreign, policy, which may or 
not agree with the policy ol the U.S 
government. Thus, the AFI 


orously opposed aid to Franco; it ts 


has its own 


may 
has vig 


far more severe towards French policy 
in North Africa than is the State De 
partment; China, 
ically, it 
Knowland than to Eisenhower 


but on paradox 


has often sounded closer to 


Meany is a man of principle, as he 
is fond of reminding his associates, 
but at times he seems to contuse 
ciple with inflexibility 
principles, lor 
justly 
opposition to 


prin 
One ot his 
which he has been 
applauded, has always been 
collaboration with 
Communist unions. Back in 1945, he 
the World Federation of 
Trade Unions and urged the British 
But the Trade t 
Congress, like the CIO, went in; 
years later Meany 
when the non-Communist 
pulled out and 
AFL, the International 
tion of Free Trade 


opp sed 


to stay out nion 
four 
was vindicated 
unions 
formed, with the 
Contedera 
Unions 


But Meany’s allergy to Communist 
intrigue seems to have led him to an 
automatic rejection of any proposal 
to deal with the Russians. He 
to equate negotiation 
with surrender. He 

Geneva 


seems 
and compro 
called last 
conterence 


mise 
year's another 
Munich, overlooking the diflerence 
between acknowledging a 
an eight-year wat 
without a fight. Arriving in England 
at a Churchill 
gesting talks 

Soviets, Meany was not above 
ing even Sir Winston's bona fides as 
a militant anti-Communist. “We 
don't want appeasement even if it is 


deteat in 
and capitulating 
time when was sug 
with the 
attack 


top-level 


accompanied by a long cigar instead 
of an umbrella,” said Meany. On the 
other hand, he put for 
ward a 


has often 
program 

both 
and military preparedness—to insure 


peace with honor 


sensible involving 


increases in economu aid 


His more flamboyant opinions on 
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the proper conduct of the cold war 
are not likely to be echoed unanimous 
ly by the leaders of the combined 
Federation. Some CIO leaders are 
closer in their thinking to the right 
wing British Laborites. Yet it is like 
ly that these differences will be 
settled without fireworks and with 
the customary rhetorical ambiguities. 
Both sides have too much at stake in 
unity, and on domestic policy they 
are in complete agreement. Meany is 
a wellare statist who makes proper 
obeisance to labor's non-partisanship 
while hewing closely to the Demo 
cratic the aisle. He likes to 
talk at times with the accent of the 
old-fashioned “business unionist” but 
he is as much a political unionist as 
ex-Socialist Reuther. 

Now that the unity agreement has 
gone through, Meany has sufficient 
excuse to relax, but he works with 
fierce concentration. He dictates at a 
a rapid clip and absorbs vast quan- 
tities of memoranda by running his 
eye quickly down the center of the 
page. He has indoctrinated his staff 
with the virtue of the five-minute 
report, to which he responds with a 
curt yes or no. He regards lunch as 
something of a waste of time and, 
unless some momentous encounter is 
involved, refuses to leave the build 
ing. Instead, he takes his modest re 
past-—cottage cheese, graham crack 
ers, and fruit—in a small conterence 
room near his office 


side of 


IV 


Meany makes $35,000 a year, which 
is in the medium range of labor lead 
ers’ salaries and doesn’t allow him 
the opulent style of living character 
istic of some labor leaders. With his 
wife and two daughters (a third is 
married), he lives in a modest, two 
story brick house in Bethesda, one of 
Washington's suburbs. In most par 
ticulars, Meany leads the placid sub 
urban life typical of the businessman 
he has long dealt with. He belongs 
to a country club, golfs with sober 
diligence, and enjoys an occasional 
duck-shoot or coon-hunt. 

About his only flamboyant indul 
gence, apart from his colorful waist 
coats, is the AFL’s Chrysler limousine 
which drives him to work every 
morning. Not long ago, Meany also 
took to the dignity of a Homburg, 
but he did not buy the hat. The hat 
workers union gave it to him. 
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Massa’s in de Groun’! 


By Milton Mayer 


a must have been a terrible 
blow to Colonel McCormick. 
He had seen men die, and he knew 
that death cuts men down to the size 
of a handful of dust. He could not 
have believed that death, which took 
dispensable men every day, would 
take him too, or would even try. For 
he was indispensable. Without him 
the Republic would be lost, and God 
would not allow the Republic to be 
lost 

But God understood the Republic 
better than Colonel McCormick did. 
What the Colonel did not under 
stand is that God invented the Repub 
lic precisely to keep men like M« 
Cormick, indispensable men, from 
living forever. The Colonel was, in 
kernel, an absolute ruler; it took an 
absolutely absolute Ruler to cut him 
down to size 

I suppose the Colonel was one oi 
the strongest men of our pusillan 
imous age. This is not to say that he 
was a good man. I think he wasn’t. 
I'm pretty sure he wasn't. But I don’t 
know. I know that he did great evil. 
The picture he ran in the Chicago 
Tribune of the “dog tag” which 
every American would have to wear 
under social security—that was great 
evil. And it was small compared with 
a thousand or ten thousand other 
evils he did. But I don't know that 
he was evil, or good. I just know what 
he did 

Why should we speak only good 
of the dead? Just because some Ro- 
man said so in Latin? I can see why 
we should speak only good of all men, 
lest in judging, we be judged. But 
the evil that men do, as some old 
Elizabethan said, lives after them. 
And so, while the elegies still per- 
fume the air, I speak of the evil of 
Colonel McCormick, lest my country- 
men mistake elegy for truth and, as 
a consequence, evil for good. 

The elegies, which the Colonel's 


staff drummed up to fill the Tribune 
after his death, were of three kinds 
The first went down the line; these 
were McCarthy's, Jenner's, Dirksen’s, 
et al. The second, like Eisenhower's, 
pleaded nolle contendere and spoke 
of the freedom of the press and the 
like. The third, mostly from Euro 
pean papers, took the line that wheth 
er the Colonel was right or wrong, 
you had to admit that he stood firm 
and fearless for what he thought right 

But what if what he thought right 
was wrong? If that were the case 
and I think it was—it would have 
been better if he had stood infirm 
and fearful. If a man is a fighting 
fool, the fact that he is a 
insportant, too 

The Colonel was a fighting fool 
He fought—and successfully—the es 
tablishment of a graduated income 
tax as the basis of Illinois taxation 
in the Twentieth Century and said 
that it meant “tampering with the 
State Constitution.” (The last time 
the revenue section of the State Con 
stitution was tampered with was in 
1837.) He fought WPA leaf-raking 
because he believed that men 
couldn't find work should not 
and he is quoted, and I think cor 
rectly, as saying when he looked down 
from his Tribyne Tower office at an 
unemployment! march, “They ought 
to be shot.” He fought—and won 
the exposure of the true story of the 
killing of his gangster crime reporter, 
Jake Lingle, and, having placed the 
Tribune's own lawyer in the State's 
Attorney's office, framed a St 
pistol, or professional murderer, to 
take an easy rap and bury the truth 
forever. Even the Tribune never 
called this pistol anything worse than 
a “hired killer,” and the Colonel was 
able to suppress the question, “Who 
hired the hired killed?” 

That was the Colonel, a strong, 
wrong man. Don’t say that it’s easy to 


fool 1S 


who 
eat, 


Louis 
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be strong when you have a couple 
of hundred million dollars in your 
gloves, because history is against you 
there. Princes are as likely—maybe 
likelier; how would I know?—to be 
as weak as paupers. The Colonel was 
strong, and his strength was in him, 
not in his roll. He was a fighting fool 
But what made the Colonel fight? 

I think it’s a pattern. The Colonel 
was the grandson of strong men 
McCormick, the harvester man, and 
Medill, the publisher man—and the 
son of weak men. His father and 
mother were weak because their 
fathers were just too strong. Their 
weakness was their rebellion, as the 
Colonel's strength And it 
seems to me that this genealogy is 
common in the descendants of great 
men—lI can think of other examples 

and that’s what made the 
Colonel fight all the time. He had 
to be strong. He didn't have the guts 
to be weak 


was his 


maybe 


In his strength and his folly he did 
good things as well as evil. Always 
standing alone—because he could not 
bear company—he destroyed Mayor 
Big Bill Thompson and Governor Len 
Small, who were eating up Chicago 
and The fact 
that they were Republicans and so 
was he meant nothing to the Colonel 
Standing alone as Freedom of the 
Press incarnate, he beat the Minne 
sota “gag law” in the Supreme Court 
and saved the principle of press free 
dom, even though his own paper was, 
and continued to be, the unfreest in 
America. For bad because 
he hated foreigners and Roosevelt, in 
reverse order—he tried to keep his 
country out of war in 1917 and in 
1941. Standing far from alone, but 
always out in front of the pack, he 
fought Franklin Roosevelt, and no 
American President, bad, 
ever needed fighting as badly as the 
Court-packing reformer 

It wasn’t a couple of hundred mil 
lion dollars that enabled the Colonel 
to stand alone, but a couple of hun 
dred million, when you're in the 
mood to stand, comes in handy. It's 
easier for a publisher to take a tough 
line with a politician than to take a 
tough line with an advertiser. Few 
almost none—ever do. What the edi 
tor of a country weekly thinks of the 
gas company doesn’t matter; what 


Illinois respectively 


reasons 


good or 
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matters is the weekly ad from the 
gas company, because without it he'd 
have no country weekly. City dailies 
are just about the same—except the 
Tribune. 

Now that the Colonel's gone, the 
Tribune will be like the rest of the 
girls, a little rounder of heel. This, 
too, is the fault of the fighting fool, 
because the people he hired were 
weak and he hired them because they 
were weak. Like every satrap, he 
didn't want his satrapy to be a de 
bating society, and it wasn't. The 
Tribune—and maybe America—-will 
not see the Colonel's likes again when 
it comes to fighting the advertisers, 
and, believe me, friend, 
control is no better than 
pendent fighting fool's 


advertiser 
the inde 


Dear to my heart, and to 
other reporter's who was ever told by 
the city editor that falling elevators 
aren't news, is the night, maybe fil 
teen, twenty years ago, when the ad 
vertising manager of the 
biggest department store 
called up the paper to speak of a 
story already on the street in the bull 
dog edition. The story was about the 
divorce of the owner of the 
and the advertising manager of the 
store just wondered, timidly, if the 
Tribune would tone it down a little 
in the later editions. Not kill it, mind 
you; just tone it down 


every 


Tribune's 


account 


store, 


Now on this sort of deal the 
Colonel, by his own edict, had to be 
called in his fortress in Wheaton, 
whatever the hour. When he was 
given the pitch, he said, “Keep the 
story and throw their advertis 
ing.” When he told that the 
paper would have to be torn up to 
When 
he was told that the store had an ad 
vertising contract with the Tribune 
he said, “Tear up the contract.” And 
that’s what happened. And a weck 
later the department store came to 
the Tribune on its hands and knees 


out 


was 


do that, he said, “Tear it up 


to plead to be let back in. The coun 
try weekly can't do that, and neither 
thei fight 


fools, city 


because 


ing 
dailies 


owners are 
the 


not 
can rest of the 
My old man, who believed in the 
Tribune, used to say, when 
boy, the Colonel was independent as 
a hog on ice, and I used to say, “But 
My old 
man thought I was crazy, but I wasn't 
Who wants to be 


l was a 


who wants to be a hog, Pop? 
a hog 
Il 


The Colonel But 
isn't? He sincerely pursued ignoble 


was sincere who 
ends which to him, in his ignorance, 
appeared so noble that they ennobled 
the use of the most ignoble means 
He believed, in his ignorance 
his blasphemy, that he was ordained 
by God to save the Republic 
the Reds and the lunatics 


and in 


from 


In the pursuit of the end ordained 
him he dedicated himself selflessly to 
the destruction of any institution, in 
cluding the independent universities 
and the foundations, and to any man, 
including any scholar or 
who saw anything less than consum 
reform. It 
acgis as ownel 

Times-Hevrald 
Senator 
and that 
the 


statesman 


mate evil in social 


under 


was 
his short-lived 
that the Washington 
gang faked the picture of 
Tydings and Earl Browder 

was when it 
fakes. I 


count em 


peanuts came to 


Colonel's once tound one 


hundred one hundred 

front 
took a 
that 


and 


misstatements of fact in 
page story in the Tribune, | 
few months off to make 
they were misstatements ol 


they 


ore 


sure 
fact 
sure enough were 

I am sure that the Colonel was sin 
cere, but 
Colonel? As election day, 
2, approached in 1940, the 
cried out, each day, “Only 

nine days, cight days 
the Republic " He was sincere, 
as Roosevelt might have said, look 
The 


tion day the Chicago Sun-Times ran 


who would want to be the 
November 

Tribune 
ten days 
“leit to save 
but 
who's loony afternoon of ele 
the most inspired front-page streamer 
in history: Onty 52 Days Leer Untu 
Xmas. Who would want to be Colonel 
McCormick? 

“Is the great king happy?” says 
Aristotle. Aristotle thinks Wa 
the great satrap happy? I think not 
As far as I was ever able to learn, he 
had no friends. Not 


not 


one They say 


r 
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he wanted none, but, if that is so, 
who wants to be Colonel McCormick? 
He had sycophants. One of them was 
Sanitary Ed Kelly, the corruptionist 
who succeeded Big Bill Thompson 
and Ten Per Cent Tony Cermak as 
presiding officer at the altar on which 
my city, Chicago, was sacrificed for a 
hundred years. The Colonel had, in 
his youth, been president of the Chi 
cago Sanitary District, where he was 
honest, of course, and ignorant. He 
had picked up a lad there, Ed Kelly, 
and pushed him along, and Ed had 
flattered the Colonel, who would one 
day run the Tribune. When Ed, who 
didn't know a drainage ditch from 
a hole in the ground, became chief 
engineer of the Sanitary District, he 
borrowed enough of the public's 
money to build a great cinder road 
leading nowhere and called it Me 
Cormick Road 


McCormick Road—-that poor, stol 
en accolade was all it took to buy up 
the Colonel for life. Sanitary Ed be 
came the boss of the corrupt New 
Deal machine in Chicago, and the 
Colonel hated the devil less than he 
hated the New Deal. But Ed Kelly 
never came into the Colonel's line of 
fire. When Ed was revealed, by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, as hav 
ing saved so much on a city salary 
that he owed $400,000 taxes on three 
years’ income, the Tribune went 
down the line for Ed. You will say 
that it couldn't be done. But the 
Colonel did it. 


The sycophants delivered the paper 
he wanted, every day, magnificently 
edited and printed, if you attach no 


morality to magnificence; the most 
readable newspaper in America, if 
you attach no morality to readability 
And the Colonel took care of them 
with the world’s highest pension sys 
tem, with bonuses distributed from 
the satrap’s Christmas largess, with 
wedding presents for their wives and 
weeds for their widows. He took care 
of them in such splendor that men 
whose wives needed wedding pres 
ents, or whose widows needed weeds, 
quit respectable papers to work for 
the Tribune. One of these men, who 
has risen from rags to a country ¢s 
tate, put it more or less succinctly 
when he said, in private: “Morality 
comes too high, what the hell.” 

In private, yes, but in public the 
sycophants knew they must never tell 
the emperor, when he asked them 
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how they liked his new clothes, that 
he was naked. Once the Colonel got 
mad at Rhode Island and had one 
star taken out of the Tribune's Amer 
ican flag. I'm not kidding 
body—I think it was the building 
manager—didn't know who had taken 
the star out and he rushed up to the 
roof and had it restored. That fin 
ished the building manager, or who 
ever it was. When the Colonel wanted 
Rhode Island out of the Union, out 
it went. And nobody told 
peror that he was naked 


IV 


Some 


the em 


The Tribune's own story of his 
funeral lists the following persons 
and no who were present 
when the body of Colonel McCormick 
taken from the library of his 
Wheaton fortress for military burial 
in the fortress grounds which, the 
Colonel's will provided, would for 
ever after be maintained as a shrine 
with a $1,000,000 endowment 

“His batman from the Mexican 
war, as old as he but burying him 
Soldiers who had served under him 
in 1918 in the Ist Division, so dear 
to his heart. The gardener who so 
long ago had selected with him the 
honeysuckle, and Norway 
maples which now encircled his bur 
ial place 


others 


was 


lilacs, 


“His Japanese valet, the weeping 
maids from his household staff, his 
pilots, the chauffeur who knew him 
so well. The executives of the far 
flung publishing empire he had es 
tablished 

“All 
slopes 

They had all stood quiet all their 
lives while he took them down the 
richly terraced slopes of public be 
trayal. They had all worked under 
him. They were his friends. I have 
never heard that he had another 

“Colonel McCormick,” said Sena 
tor McCarthy in his elegy, “will 
emerge as one of the great figures of 
the age. His enemies were the enemies 
of America; his supporters were those 
who want to keep America great and 
free. There is none to replace this 
brave soldier and great patriot.” 
Aren't you glad? I am 

I am not glad that he is dead. I am 
not glad that any man is dead. I am 
glad he died peacefully. I wish all 
men would die peacefully. I thank 
God for whatever happiness the Col 


stood quiet on the terraced 


one! had in his lifetime. I thank God 
for whatever happiness there is. But 
I would like to be, or to have 
been, the Colonel. “I dread to think,” 
said Senator Jenner, who dreads to 
think, “what might the 
fate of our country in the post-Yalta 
era of co-existence, if the courageous 
voice of Colonel McCormick had not 
lifted But the 
himself could not co-exist; how could 
he suppose the could? His 
Republic was himself 


not 


have been 


been Colonel 


country 


His city was himself. But his paper 
was published in my city, and, along 
with Big Bill Thompson, it was, I 
think, the worst thing that ever hap 
pened to Chicago; maybe worse than 
Big Bill, for Big Bill was accountable 
to an electorate, even to an electorate 
debased by a newspaper, while the 
Colonel, with his absolutely free and 
absolutely irresponsible press, was ac 
countable only to God. A rich, in 
dependent newspaper can make or 
break a city; the Tribune, which ex 
posed the Colonel's enemies and cov 
ered up for the city's, did more than 
\l Capone to break Chicago. 


The Colonel died with one of his 
realities imperiled. In recent years, 
and especially since the Tribune has 
attacked Eisenhower as a dangerous 
radical, the Tribune has been slip 
ping, and its slip is showing in its 
circulation, down from its New Deal 
peak of more than a million to its 
present 850,000. That's still the big 
gest standard-sized circulation § in 
America, just as the New York Daily 
News (which the Colonel owned) has 
the biggest any-sized circulation in 
America. But there is something sick 
at the Tribune, and the Colonel knew 
it. And he knew—I imagine—that 
the sycophants to whom the prince 
less emperor left the management of 
the empire will go on being syco 
phants without the satrap’s magi 
touch. He knew—! that 
unless the paper changes it will weak 
en, and he dreaded either 


imagine 


prospec t 

The Colonel is gone to his fathers 
(to his grandfathers, rather), and, 
when consider the unfortunate 
environment in which he grew, you, 
like me, will wish him well hereafter 
But when you consider the unfortu 
nate environment in which 
million Chicagoans grew (an en 
vironment which the Chicago Trib 
une in part created), you will wish 
them well right here 


you 


four 
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I See by the Papers 


By ROBERT LASCH 


He’s Their Boy 





“The newspapers simply don't fol 
low up as they did on the Truman 
mistakes,” Washington col 
umnist not long ago. “I have always 
been reluctant to join with those who 
attacked newspapers as wholly Re 
publican, but they have certainly de 
veloped—most of them—a_ see-no- 
evil, think-no-evil attitude 
President Eisenhower.” 


said a 


toward 


It is beginning to add up to quite a 
record, this remarkable protection 
which the press habitually extends 
to the man now in the White House. 
Since the Eisenhower inauguration 
January 1953, editorial writers and 
Washington correspondents have had 
to reverse their field. For fiery in 
dignation they have substituted a 
fatherly indulgence; for bitter tirades, 
patient explanations; for scalding 
criticism, the gentlest of sympathy 
and understanding. As said of Nixon, 
the press attitude is: “He's my boy.” 

It is hard to think of any President 
who could have managed to get away 
with as much as Eisenhower has. His 
frequent absences from the capital, 
his golf, bridge, painting, fishing, and 
hunting, his Wednesday afternoons 
and Saturdays off, his 
luctance to face the problems of his 
job, his schoolboy joy when he can 
escape them—these may be as ex 
cusable as the commentators gener 
ously make them out to be, but it ts 
certain that no other President would 
be so universally excused 

The measure of his immunity was 
well expressed in the publication of 
the Yalta papers. When it became ob 


obvious re 
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vious that this act of political appease 
ment at home had turned 
major diplomatic blunder 
the White House announced, in ex 
tenuation and defense, the almost in 
credible intelligence that the Presi 
dent had not read the and 
had not been consulted their 
publication. It is a rare Chief Execu 
tive indeed who can not only confess 
but boast of neglected responsibilities, 
and an even rarer one in whom the 
neglect is so widely accepted as a 
virtue 

When Speaker Sam 
the House Democrats 
postdated income tax cut proposal 
this year—as patently demagogic a 
tax bill as ever came down the pike 

the President's indignation 
matched only by the echoing outroge 
expressed in editorial columns across 
the nation 


into a 
abroad, 


papers 
about 


Rayburn and 
sprang their 


was 


As a calm reader of history 
might have observed, the Republican 
leadership in the Senate barely nine 
months earlier had 
duplicating Speaker Sam's idea. Sen 
ator Eugene D. Millikin, 
Republican, had then proposed a $20 
tax credit for every taxpayer, and 46 
out of 47 Republican Senators had 
voted for it. But when President 
denounced the Rayburn 
terms it 
truly marvelous how few newspapers, 
either in their Washington dispatches 
or their recalled 


recent 


come close to 


Colorado 


Eisenhower 


plan in unmeasured was 


this in 
teresting parallel. And how many re 
membered, in their anxiety to 
the President, that Eisen 
hower himself in 1954 had taken full 
political credit for the seven billion 


editorials, 


hot 
support 


dollars in tax cuts, yet felt 
shocked to the core by the proposal 


now 


ol a more modest cut? 
The 
judged 


Irenton Evening Times 
the 
wrath to have some justification, but 
“Thei 
less tainted with insincerity and even 


The 


ation is deeply involved in practical 


Republicans’ righteous 


added criticism is neverthe 


hypocrisy whole issue of tax 
politics and the game is played by 
both sides.” 


That 
not 


view, | am afraid 


Most 


sensible 

typical 
were the 
that Democrats 
politics with taxes, that only Repub 


was newspape I 


readers given distinct im 


pression only play 
licans approach taxes with statesman 
like responsibility. “An old-fashioned 
partisan maneuver, which would look 
pretty shoddy at any time and is de 
plorable in today's circumstances” 
that lofty comment from the New 
York Herald-Tribune was typical 
r.R.B. the Washington 
pondent of the New Republi 
pointed to another aspect of Eisen 


corres 


has 


hower’s relationship with the press on 
fiscal matters: that newsmen no long 
er get their annual briefing on the 
budget from the President. Since the 
budget is the 
any Administration's program, both 
Presidents Roosevelt 
used to take pride in their familarity 
with the government's intricate fiscal 


obviously at heart of 


and ‘Truman 


affairs and annually presided at long 
press conterences before the budget 
message went to Congress 

Today the correspondents get their 
briefing from the Budget 
the Secretary of the 
the Pentagon 

appears 


Director, 
Treasury, and ol 
The 


at these 


ficials at Presi 
allairs 


observed, “the interesting 


dent never 
As T.R.B 
thing is that it’s just accepted that 
Ike won't appear.” Also, it's 
that the newspapers 
comment 


just Ac 


cepted don't 


The AP Endorses 





For 
in print, it is hard to beat a dispatch 
of the theoretically 
ciated Press of last Jan. 15 


sheer adulation of Eisenhower 


objective Asso 
This was 
which 
the New York Times published under 
the 


a story datelined Washington 


headline 


EISENHOWER GAINS 
IN POLITICAL Skit 


Here from this dispatch are a 





quotations which seem to set the tone 
for the general press attitude: 

“President Eisenhower at midterm 
is a changed man—a man of increas 
ing political awareness, with a firmer 
grip on the problems of world leader 
ship He has devoted nearly half 
of service to his country 
and as President he has 
himself a secure niche in 
history, but now he hears an increas 
ing volume of criticism, mainly from 
Democrats He evidences a de 
termination to mold the GOP to the 
‘progressive moderate’ pattern he has 
designed for it . He shows an .830 
batting average in Congress... In 
spite of ups and downs his goals have 
remained unchanged——peace for a 
troubled world and a ‘dynamic pro 
gressive, forward-looking’ program to 
lead America down a ‘middle road’ 
to greater strength and prosperity 
The President still exposes that 
sweeping infectious grin in all dire: 
tions but there appears in his eye a 
glint of steel that seems indicative ol 
kind of Eisenhower 
Through his utterances, too, runs a 
steady religious note. He has said 
‘Your government, in all its parts, is 
devoted to one thing and one thing 
only-—a fair and just peace for all 
mankind. The foundation of all liber 
ty is religious faith.’” 


a century 
As soldier 
carved for 


a new 


If this seems to call for trumpets 
and drums rather than the prosaic 
clatter of the teletype machine, still 
an experienced newsman might spot 
the story as one of those “background 
ers” sent out principally to fill up 
space in the early editions that is to 
be occupied by live news of later ar 
rival. But to the lay reader it was a 
bona fide Washington news dispatch 
from a great news agency. One trou 
bled reader took the pains to write 
the New York Times: 

“! wonder whether this feature ar 
ticle, appearing unsigned, was not in 
evitably taken by many readers as 
a news dispatch, And I wonder 
whether that is desirable. 

“If Mr. Adlai Stevenson were being 
quoted as saying these things, | 
should think that would make it an 
excellent news dispatch. If Mr. Sher 
man Adams were saying them, then 
I should think a news editor might 
well pass it up—unless he said them 
in a public debate with some leading 
Republican who said the opposite. 
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“If the reader could know from a 
by-line what journalist held these 
opinions, this too might serve some 
purpose. Is the point of the article 
that the Associated Press holds them? 
If it does, I happen to share its opin- 
ion on several points, but what we 
share is still only opinion. Maybe 
the headline should read ‘AP En- 
DORSES EISENHOWER.’ ” 

The troubled reader got a kindly 
reply from a Times assistant manag- 
ing editor, saying: 

“I cannot go along with your view 
that this is mainly a statement of 
opinion by an unnamed Associated 
Press writer. Actually, the only opin- 
ion I can find is the first paragraph, 
which I think could well be within 
the province of an _ experienced 
newspaper man. The rest of the ar- 
ticle seems to me to be explanatory 
background material, based entirely 
on the the President to 
date.” 

The Times assistant managing 
editor thereupon marched down the 
hill he had just marched up. Said he 
“I think you may have a point when 
you stress the fact that this was an 
unsigned story and I think in the 
future some indication of the author 
should be given on background stories 
of this kind.” 


record of 


Most Unexplained of 1955 





The business of being tender on 
Eisenhower reached some sort of 
peak, as I have previously suggested 
in these columns, at the time of the 
President's request for Congressional 
authority to take whatever action he 
might deem necessary to defend 
Formosa and “related positions.” 

However one may view the merits 
of this request—as buck-passing or as 
a wise deference to the Constitutional 
position of Congress—it does seem to 
me amazing that it should have re- 
ceived such unexampled support from 
the same American press which used 
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commentary on 
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to inveigh so bitterly against Presi- 
dential! blank checks and foreign poli- 
cy initiatives that risked war far less 
directly than this one did. 

It is not on record that the press 
in any significant degree discerned 
the need for a grant of Presidential 
authority to defend Formosa before 
the President asked for it. But the 
press got enlightened on this point in 
one blinding flash as soon as his 
message went to Congress 

The Washington Evening Star, 
using a favorite phrase, declared that 
the President “has laid it squarely 
on the line,” and concluded with the 
somewhat sweeping 
“There simply is no other rational 
course” than what he asked. The 
Philadelphia Bulletin, making an 
other favorite point, hailed his mes 
sage as “essentially a plea for peace.” 
The New York Herald-Tribune said 
it drew “a clear line against Com 
munist aggression”—and then the 
Herald-Tribune, like the rest of us, 
spent the next few weeks desperately 
wondering where the clear line was 

In the news columns, favorable 
words were found to describe the 
Eisenhower policy and unfavorable 
ones to characterize the opposition 
In AP dispatches, the President was 
credited with proposing a “fight-if-we 
must defense plan for Formosa”—a 
term which connoted bravery, 
lution, firmness, and other virtues, 
and which identified the defense of 
Formosa with the defense of Ameri 
can vital interests. The opposition, 
such as it was, drew such description 
as: “Senate dissension erupted e 
When a wing of Sabrejets flew to 
Formosa, it was “a dramatic move 
that underscored American deter 
mination ...” The Seventh fleet was 
described as gathered “in impressive 
array and ready ior action.” 

One got the impression that the 
AP, also, was impressively arrayed 
and ready for action—and might a! 
most be disappointed if a nice little 
Formosa war failed to break out 

All of which may have been in the 
mind of Mark Ethridge, publisher of 
the Louisville Courier-Journal, when 
he spoke at the University of Michi 
gan Department of Journalism Feb 
ruary 14. Nominating the 
story as “the most under-explained 
story of 1955,” Ethridge said: 

“Here we have been, perhaps on 


observation 


reso- 


Formosa 
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the brink of war—at least in position 
where it was one man’s choice wheth- 
er to make it or not—and I'll venture 
that nine-tenths of the American 
people don't know what it’s all about. 

“How many know, for instance, 
that Formosa doesn't belong to Na- 
tionalist China any more than it does 
to Red China? And that Chiang 
Kai-shek is there as an interloper? 
How many know that the Formosans 
want their freedom as much as any- 
body else and have fought for it 
several times? Have we bound our- 
selves irrevocably to Chiang? Have 
we in our overall policy abandoned 
the Atlantic Charter and the hope 
that it held out to colonial peoples 
everywhere? Are we more concerned 
with legalism and expediency than 
with human rights? 

“Newspapers used to thunder their 
beliefs at Washington when we were a 
small and weak nation. Now that we 
are powerful, now that the press ts 
infinitely greater in its capacity to 
communicate, it finds little to 
communicate. It is serving largely as 
an ex-post-facto commentator.” 


too 


‘Cruel Injustice’ 





One of the most conspicuous ex 
amples of the newspapers’ determina- 
tion to let Eisenhower down easy was 
the Ladejinsky case. In some respects 
the President's 
January 12, in which he was ques 
tioned about the farm expert who 
had been branded a security risk by 
the Department of Agriculture and 
then cleared by the State Depart 
ment, was one of his most disastrous 
Walter Lippmann wrote: 

“If the President would reread the 
transcript of what he said, he would 
not be happy about it. For what hap 
pened was this: after saying that he 
had not studied the case, he never 
theless allowed himself to be drawn 
into delivering off-the-cuff several 
damaging opinions about the case 

“It is a distressing thing to say that 
the President himself in 
what is a grave miscarriage of justice 
Ladejinsky, who has been cleared by 
the State Department, who has been 
cleared again by Mr. Stassen’s agency, 
and appointed to a critical and sensi 
tive post in Indo-China, is now un 
cleared by the President's comments 
The President's remarks him 
deny him a mora! clearance, and leave 


press conference of 


involved 


about 
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him under a cloud of suspicion. This 
is cruel injustice. 

“Unprepared and obviously unin- 
formed, the President failed to resist 
the impulse to soliloquize about the 
controversy. As he improvised, he fell 
back upon his proven political for- 
mula—that of the middle of the road 
In a question of this kind, justice re 


* 
quires that after the pros and cons 
have been balanced, a verdict be 
reached. Either you trust a man ot 
you do not.” 

This was fairly tough criticism, cer 
tainly far tougher than most readers 
found in the editorial columns of 
their newspapers. Yet even while 
saluting Mr. Lippmann for his biting 
commentary, one has to recognize that 
he also fell victim to the universal 
malady. But the end of his column he 
was attacking, not Eisenhower, but 
the White House staff. What had 
begun as a well merited rebuke to the 
President became a querulous com 
plaint that his aides had failed to 
brief him and failed to teach him 
silence when unbriefed 


Leviero’s Catalogue 





One of the first comprehensive in 
dictments of the press for its infatua 
tion with the President came from 
Anthony Leviero, a Washington cor 
respondent for the New York Times 
Writing in the /PI Report, published 
by the International Institute 
at Zurich, Switzerland, Leviero re 
corded, as of summer 1954, the first 
18 months of the great love affair 


Press 


“Editors and publishers are being 
more than kind to the Eisenhower 
Administration in numerous instances 
where it has appeared to be contrary 
to the public interest,” he wrote 
“The Washington press corps is com 


ing through with the plain hard facts 
of political life in the capital, re 
gardless of the party in power, but 
many of the editorial pages haven't 
caught up.” 

Leviero cited the “numbers game,’ 
in which the three Washington news 
papers had to conduct a 90-day siege 
of the Administration 
phony statistics on security dismissals 
He cited Indo-China, on which “Ad 
ministration utterances fluctuated vio 
lently in the small compass of a cou 
ple of months,” without protest from 
newspapers which found themselves 
so busy applauding Ike that they did 
not notice that our Indo-China policy 
had become, in Leviero's 
“huckstered bluff.” 

One ol 
Administration bluffs, Leviero wrot 
was the “unleashing” of Chiang Kai 
shek, which, along with “liberation,’ 
the “new 


to expose its 


words, a 


the most audacious of all 


look,” and “massive retali 
ation,” received all too few challenges 
from the press 

The Dixon-Yates contract, Leviero 
felt, “has not received nearly so hard 
an editorial 
have if 
deal.” 


drubbing as it would 
had 


President 


Truman ordered the 


The 
individual 
scathed,” as 
Leviero 


himself “as an 


has gone virtually un 
evidence of 
Ike's 
approximately 
1953, a which 


would have been widely criticized had 


which 
from 
120 


cited absence 
Washington on 


days during record 


it been compiled by anybody else 


the 
ready to Ap 


Leviero found, news 


Again, 


papers were only too 
plaud vigorously the legislative su 
the Administration in its 


first two years, but neglected to note 


cesses ol 


that “in a number of issues (e.g. farm 
policy and reciprocal trade) the Ad 
ministration almost slyly whittled ob 
jectives to a shadow of the original 
com ept fa 

Robert L. Riggs, Washington cor 
respondent for the Louisville Courier 
Journal, speaking at the University of 
Missouri last spring, compiled his 
own catalog of “be-kind-to-lke’ 
nalism, and expressed a 


jour 
that 


whic hy 


hope 


the “bootlicking sycophancy” 
many 


newspapers displayed during 
Ike's first two years was then begin 
ning a more decently 
objective and critical attitude, Maybe 
so, but well along in the 
third there still 
be quite a lot of sycophancy around 


to give way to 


here it is 


year, and seems to 
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The Dawn of Atomic Abundance 


By MICHAEL AMRINE 
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This is the third of a series of articles exploring the peril and 
promise of atomic power. The concluding installment analyzing 
the impact of atomic developments on American foreign policy 
and the prospects for world peace will appear in the June issue 
Michael Amrine, formerly editor of the Bulletin of the Atomic 
Scientists, is one of the country’s foremost interpreters of modern 
science. His television series, Atomic Report, recently won Variety's 


award for the “best public service program of the year.” 


E.prrors 


BOARD the newest submarine of 
the U.S. fleet, a crew of seamet 
are the first persons to eat their daily 
meals cooked by atomic energy. All 
power aboard the Nautilus comes 
from its nuclear power plant 
Half-way around the world, in In 
dia, some 200 owners of the world’s 
first cheap and practical sun-stoves 
are daily eating the first meals cooked 
by a simple device to focus solar 
energy 
These two groups of pioneers, eat 
ing their hams and eggs or their cur 
ry and rice, are related. They both 
represent hopeful signs in a race man 
kind is making against time 
fically against a deadline only >a tew 
generations from when the 
world will have exhausted its fossil 
fuels—coal, gas, and oil 
Both the new energy and the new 
use of the old energy are vitally af 
fected by economics—their basi 
Ihe real reason for placing America’s 
first atomic engine in a military in 
stead of an industrial use is not that 
we are too militarized to think first 
of peaceful power. It is that atomu 
not yet competitive 
other power sources in the United 
States. Moreover, we lacked until re 
cently the enlightened realism to ap 
preciate that it was in our interest 


spect 


now, 


cost 


power Is with 
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to help bring atomic power to the 
power-hungry areas of the world. 
Atomic power will be developed in 
the Western world in our generation, 
it appears, but it will not be a major 
factor in our economy until the cost 
down. That can 
down, in competitive terms, if we—or 
other nation—take the initia 
tive to export technical skills to the 
‘areas where fuel is im- 
ported now, and consequently ex- 
pensive. Atomic power will 
competitive in the United States as 


comes cost come 
some 
scarce or 
become 
other sources of power! become scarcer 


and higher-priced. In life 
time we face rising power costs; oul 


our own 
children will be power-starved, un 
less new developments save them 

One way to summarize the power 
situation might be to call it the story 
of “The QO and You.’ 

When the people who try to ana 
lyze the fuel avail 
able to the world start calculating, 
they deal in astronomical figures 
They have to think billions 
and trillions of barrels of oil, for ex 
ample, and mountains and moun 
tains of coal or uranium. A cube of 
uranium one inch by one inch by 
one inch is equal in potential energy 
to 2,600,000 pounds of coal. This sort 
of figure is so staggering that the fuel 


store ol reserves 


about 


experts have a new unit of measure 
ment; they decided a certain 
vast amount is a Quantity which they 
call a “Q.” This enables them to talk 
in somewhat smaller figures, although 
they are talking about the same old 
large amounts. A “Q,” as a unit of 
fuel measurement, stands for an astro 
nomical number of heat units. (Heat 
is measured in units—they are called 
British Thermal Units and known as 
“BTUs” for short.) 


How does this help one calculate? 


have 


Well, in 1950 the entire world used 
a power supply equal to one-fifth 
of a Q. But industrial expansion 
moves so rapidly that it is conserva 
tively estimated the world will use an 
entire O every year by the year 2000 
Thus in four years—from 2000 to 
2004--we will use four Qs, which is 
roughly the amount the entire world 
used between the Civil War and 
Korea. The entire world’s reserves of 
oil and gas are estimated to be only 
some eight Qs—or eight years’ sup 
ply at the power consumption rate 
of the year 2000 

Many people, except perhaps those 
in the life insurance find 
it hard to imagine that the year 2000 
will ever come. But it is just 45 years 
When today's twenty-year-olds 
arrive at retirement 
age, they will find, in the words of 
George Gobel, that “You can't hard 
ly get oil and gas no more.” 


business, 


away 


social security 


The coal reserve picture is a lit 
tle better—72 Q. This is enough to 
power all our present machinery for 
all of the needs at the 
rate of the year 2000 for only 72 years 

The world 
energy from uranium, 
equal to 23 times the world’s total 
and gas. Moreover, 


360 years, oT 
reserves of potential 
however, are 


of coal and oil 
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there are mysterious but official hints 
that the fusion process, as in the 
H-bomb, will have power applica- 
tions. Fusion gets energy from ele- 
ments much more common than 
uranium. Atomic engineers have also 
mastered the “breeding” of uranium. 
It will be a practical way to use the 
chain reaction to turn other elements, 
notably thorium, into fissionable ma 
terial which can then be used for 
atomic power. It is called “breeding” 
because the process suggests that the 
uranium and thorium breed “chil 
dren” in the form of new elements, 
which can carry on the life of fis- 
sioning to form still more elements 


To get back to human children, to 
great-grandchildren and their 
great-grandchildren, the reader will 
note that even 23 times the present 
supply of world fuels is not enough 
to guarantee a healthy and growing 
future economy. 

There are many scientists who ex 
pect solar energy to be far more im 
portant to man’s power future than 
the atom power 
will arrive just in the nick of time, 
within the next fifty or hundred 
years, as the other give 
Then we will have a breathing space 
in which we can devise ways to trap 
the sun. It is hard to see what other 
alternative we have 

There is enough solar energy 
around, one can be assured of that. 
One day of sun-fall on two square 
miles is equal in energy to an aver 


our 


Some believe atomi 


fuels out 


age-sized A-bomb. And all the power 
produced in one day by vast atomic 
plants at Hanford, Washington, is not 
equal in power to the sun-fall on the 
Man makes 
much of the tremendous A-power at 
Hanford which uses the waters of the 
Columbia River to cool itself, and in 


roofs of those plants 


so doing perceptibly raises the tem 
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The sun does 
this daily to vast stretches of ocean, 
of land, of cloud, and of rivers. To 
up, sun power on the earth is 
equal in any single day to more Q 
than the human race has used since 
the earth was born 

Whether mankind will soon use 
solar energy for cooking and heating 
homes, and thus be able to stretch in 
definitely the use of fission and fusion 
power for industry, cannot be fore 
seen, but its use would appear to be 
practical right now, although trouble 
some. Some inventor of tomorrow, 
however, will save civilization if he 
can discover a heat storage mechan 
ism which could save up sun-energy 
for use on rainy days. 

For the more immediate 
power from the atom many 
interesting characteristics, some of 
them equally related to the survival 
of civilization. Here are the 
facts 


One—It is “practical” today, in the 
sense that it can be made to work 
A-power had its Kitty Hawk at Oak 
Ridge years ago, when a reactor was 
hooked up to turn on a small light 
bulb; the men who operate today's 
atomic plants are not Wilbur Wrights 
or Enrico Fermis; they able 


perature of the river 


sum 


future, 
has 


salient 


bodied seamen given special courses 


no more difficult than those they 
would take to operate an ordinary 


sub’'s Diesels 


Two—Tomorrow A-power will be 
practical in the economic sense; that 
tomorrow 1s five to ten 
Actually a full-scale atomic 
plant is underway near 


years away 
power 
Pittsburgh 
Its cost will run to 30 million dollars, 
and it will produce 60,000 kilowatts 
of electricity—enough for a city of 
60,000 to 100,000 population. Some 
notion of the developments that lie 
ahead can be gained from a recent 
statement by Ralph J. Cordiner, 
president of the Electric 
is our Opumistic 


General 
Company: “It esti 
mate that by 1976, 50 per cent of the 
new electric power facilities being in 


stalled will be atomic 


Three—H-bombs require a massive 

technology, but atomi 
We and Russia are 
the only nations in the H-bomb busi 
Britain will 
have to make a major effort to deal 
herself into this ghoulish competi 


supporting 


power! does not 


ness, and beleaguered 


But the nations which already 
reactors, are on the verge 
them, or are already 
power program, in 
clude France, Belgium, Norway, 
Sweden, Brazil, India, and Canada 
Israel and China may not be far be 
hind, as they are both prime markets 
for new sources of power. 


tion 
have 
of building 
launched on a 


Four—A-power will have a special 
appeal to underdeveloped areas. A 
power is what the engineers call 





takes a few 
pounds of uranium to start a chain 
reaction. After that the 
a pound a year——an inch-cube 


hold in 


“portable power.” It 
| | 


addition of 
you 
hand— is all that 
is needed to maintain the reaction 


can your 


Phis ability to set up a power sta 
tion anywhere, independent of ex 
pensive fuel pipelines, or expensive 
rail lines to bring in coal, may make 
for an entirely different pattern of 
industrialization in the African 
Asian areas which national spirit and 
literacy are “westernizing.” 


and 


Five—The physical characteristics 
ol atomic power are not apparent at 
the end. The chain 
tion produces heat just as a coal fire 
the 
duced by a boiler and dynamo system 
hooked to that 
from any other 


consumer: rea 


does, and electric current pro 


heat is no different- 
But an atomic reactor 
is absolutely silent and has no visible 
smoke. It 


and grime 


will spread no oily soot 
over its neighborhood 
Will it spread radioactivity? Yes 
Will that radioactivity be manageable 
and safe? Yes, for ordinary operation 
day-to-day, 
question 
and 


but it is still an 
whether 


human error 


open 
equipment failure 
might not 
many grave disasters if power plants 
were placed in cities. Steam power 


is “safe,” but periodically a steam 


eause 
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boiler explodes, and even a home 


gas furnace sometimes goes up 

Six 
products of 
other 


Every reactor produces by 


Many 


produce 


a special nature 
industrial processes 
profitable or useful by products. They 
are tame compared to the reactor’s 
sidelines 

\ reactor 
which can either be a super-fuel for 


which 


produces plutonium, 


more later, or can be 
used for super-bombs. Thus power is 
inextricably with the 


bomb business, and even small coun 


power 
interwoven 


tries running “small” 
plants will gradually accumulate plu 
which will 
mentize the balance of 
world 


Phe other by-product of reactor op 


atomic powel 


frag 
the 


tonium alter and 


power in 


eration is radioactive material, the 
“sotope” of which so much has been 
written, Radioactive iso 


topes ure, in many ways, the best mi 


deservedly 


croscopes mankind has ever had for 
studying matter life rheir 
with older 
types of radiation producers, is per 


and 
cheapness, as compared 


haps the simplest way to suggest what 
they mean to our future 


For half a 
radium— its 


century men have used 
enabled 


to study matter, to arrest or cure can 


rays have men 


and other 
In all the world today there 
little than 
radium, and it 
$50,000 or so for a gram 
gram. He 
much smaller than the needle on your 


cer, and to study cancer 
diseases 
only a five 


are more 


pounds ol COSts 
No one evel 
“needle” 


buys a buys a 


sewing machine 

For most purposes of research and 
medicine, radioactive cobalt can serve 
the 
deed, lor some purposes, as in treat 


same purposes as radium. In 


may be better 


lor example, it does not stay in the 


ment of diseases, it 


body, as does radium, but is rapidly 


excreted, This product comes from 
the 


can make the painter's oil 


ordinary cobalt element 
which 


paint color, “cobalt blue.” Cobalt can 


same 


be inserted into a reactor for a short 
period of time, and emerge as “hot 
as radium” and thus radio-cobalt can 


be sold for two units—“curies”——tor 
$100 
Some idea of the knowledge men 


may gain in future applications ol 
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the tool of radiation may be judged 
by the progress we have made since 
1945 

Medical research has been greatly 
benefited by the which 
plentiful radioactive substances have 
developed. But the 
ments to date are 


new tools 


chief achieve 
not 
successful modes of treatment 


new cures or 
There 
have yet been no new miracle drugs 
in atomic medicine 

Radioactive iodine has been found 
helpful in cancer of the thyroid. Since 
iodine is concentrated by the body in 
the thyroid, to some extent the radia 
tion 1s localized at the point of the 
cancer, It that many 

found for 
that 
used in the 
radioactive phosphorus 


was hoped 


parallel would be 


uses 


radioactive substances radio 


active iron could be 
that 
could be settled in 
forth This 


as simple to execute as 


blood, 
bones, and sO 


has not so far proved 
to plan 
Radioactive gold has been found 
helpful in cancer of the ovary. The 
the devel 
opment of the fluid which in ovarian 


cancer must be drained off every few 


radiogold somehow stops 


days. It has been found effective in a 
third of the cases 
Radioactive atoms 
ful in 
leukemia, in 


skin 


have been use 


cases of angina pectoris, in 
removal of 


and 


benign 


tumors, in diseases, other 
therapy 

No scientists are more cautious in 
their statements than cancer research 
ers. There is too much heart-break in 
the mail they receive after some sensa 
tional report has credited them with 
arriving at 


awesome killer 


a hopeful answer to this 
But it is a truism to 
state that there is real hope at the 
frontiers of research. Radia 
tion, which itself can cause cancer in 


cancer 


the laboratroy, is now being applied 


as a principal weapon in the war 


with cancer unknowns 

The entire appropriation for medi 
cal and biological research under the 
Atomic 


around 


Energy Commission 


$25 


runs 
Budget 
for development of weapons and of 
the 


million a year 


new guided missiles are secret, 


but conservatively can be estimated 


at around two-and-a-half billion, or 
one hundred times the cost of peace 
animals 


ful studies of man and 


In biological research, radiation 


turns up much useful, fascinating, 


and even amusing information 

For example, in studying the habits 
and range of operations of flies, mos 
quitoes, and bees, it has been found 
possible to tag their wings with radi 
ation, and place a Geiger counter at 
their home base, so that the scientists 
clock 


home at 


can exactly what time a bee 


gets night. Flies, it turns 
out, can cover four miles in 24 hours, 
voyage as far as 28 miles 


and will 


to find food. This is one more argu 
the 
flv’s 
flight from the best part of town 
For a generation it 
known that 
tions—and 


always 


ment for a social conscience 


diseases of the slums are but a 


been 
muta 


has 
radiation causes 


up to two years 
have 
“causes harmful mutations.” 
corn exposed at Bikini, for example, 
later planted and 
freakish and bizarre effects. I 
seen the second generation corn with 
ears containing grains of several dif 
ferent colors, of poor quality 

But the last years Dr 
Singleton, genetics expert with the 
Brookhaven Laboratory, 
have shown that 
beneficial to the life-carrying genes 
Most of the time the ravs will dam 
age seed, but they 
change the hereditary characteristics 
for the better. In many species this 


ago it 
written 
I ars ol 


would beeu 


were produced 


have 


within two 


and others 


radiation can be 


sometimes will 


will happen often enough to be use 
ful to the scientists breeding better 
plants and animals 

Now radiation can produce muta 
tions almost overnight. It is estimat 
ed this will tenth or a 
hundredth the time required to bring 


cut to a 


out a “new model” of a plant 

Using this discovery and changing 
the the thread of 
tion may be prosaic or may be fan 
and macabre. North Carolina's 
Agriculture used radiation 


course of genera 
tast 
College ot 
to change the characteristics of pea 
nuts, to develop a type with a size and 
shape better adapted to mechanical 
harvesting, and also more resistant to 
This 
profitable for 


a common was 
but extremely 
Southern Another 


has developed a new variety of oats 


peanut blight 
prosy 


farmers scientist 
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resistant to a particular strain of oat 
rust, a virulent disease. The Univer- 
sity of Michigan recently announced 
that pork briefly exposed to the in 
tense radiation from an isotope of 
freed of the trichina 
parasites. Nearly 18 per cent of all 
pork is infected with these dangerous 


cobalt can be 


worms. 

Research men at Oregon State col 
lege have reported that potatoes sim 
ilarly exposed “are in perfect condi 
tion after a bin 
under condi 
tions.” study 


almost two years in 
commercial 
The U.S. Army is 


ing preservation of food by means of 


storage 
now 


radiation from radio-isotopes without 
using refrigeration. It is possible com 
pletely to kill the bacteria, especially 
in meats and perhaps also in fruits 
and vegetables, so that the food can 
be exposed on the shelf for many 
weeks without 

Scientists 


deterioration 


cannot cancel out all 


blights—new ones keep coming along 
but the 
inroads on the $3 billion a year loss 


caused in the United States by deaths 


next ten years will show 


of crops vulnerable to disease 


In this series of articles | have em 
phasized that the ultimate import 
ance of new atomic knowledge is that 
it will enable men better to under 
stand our world. 

In January of this year two scien 
tists at the University of California 
made an announcement which opened 
a door into the important and little 


understood process of photo-synthesis 
he California announcement prob 
ably heralds a scientific breakthrough 
as important as man’s new knowledge 
of the atom. 

Photo-synthesis is the process by 
which plants build thei cell struc 


ture and form new compounds. The 
green plants which contain chloro 
phyll—not the advertising man’s 
chlorophyll, but the real chlorophyll 

are actually factories. These factor 
ies operate on solar power the light 
and heat of the sun——and they manu 
facture new chemical compounds. In 
the word itself, photo stands for 
light, and synthesis for the rearrange 
ment of elements and formation ol 
new chemical combinations 

Dr. Eugene Rabinowitch, the edi 
tor of Bulletin of the Atomic Scien 
tists and a leader in photo-synthesis 
research, eloquently that 
without these compounds and the fact 


has said 
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that they are all susceptible to releas 
ing energy through oxidation, “no 
heart could beat, no plant 
grow upward defying gravity, no 
amoeba 
could speed along a nerve, no thought 
could flash in the human brain.” 


could 


could swim, no sensation 


Of the plants’ “industrial” produc 


uuon, Dr. Rabinowitch has written 
that not only are scientists unable to 
“but they 
do not know of any halfway efficient 
method of converting light into chem 
ical energy. If we knew this physical 
secret, we could perhaps by pass the 
‘storage-battery’ 


duplicate these processes, 


function ol 
and produce chemical or 


plants 
electrical 
energy directly from sunlight.” 

In the past scientists have been bal 
fled and impressed by the ability of 
plants to manufacture sugar from car 
bon dioxide and water—a process as 
fabulous as that of the lowly silkworm 
which even while it sleeps produces 
a fiber du Pont cannot duplicate with 
1,000 scientists and 100,000 workmen 
The news from Berkeley this 
year that a team of scientists under 
Dr. Daniel Il. Arnon had used 
light to synthesize sugar and 
for the first without any 
from a stalk of cane or a sugar beet 
feat 
on the research of others. In particu 


came 


sun 
starch 
time aid 


Arnon’'s was ol course based 
is concerned, 
some of the key steps which led to his 


ultimate experiments were made pos 


lar, so far as this story 


sible only because in recent years re 
been able 
radiation and 


searchers have to “tag” 


atoms with been able 
to “track” elements as they go through 
the photo-synthesis process 

Arnon points out this is only a step 
in the unraveling of the mechanisms 
of photosynthesis, but he does per- 


mit himself to predict that when it is 
finally unraveled, it will “usher in a 
new era of unlimited abundance.’ 
has the ambition—or im 
to wonder if we 


Science 
pertinence 
some day surpass the production of 
natural plants things are 
skillful chemists but not efficient col 
lectors of energy 


cannot 
Growing 


Sunlight equal in 
to 250 tons olf coal may reach 
an acre of corn in the growing season 
But the corn plants store only three 
tenths of one per cent of the avail 
able sun powet 


power! 


If we human beings 
can ever in our laboratories and fac 
tories make the compounds which 
even a blade of crabgrass can make 
then, says science, perhaps we can do 
it better 

Perhaps photo-synthesis stands to 
day and Szilard 
when they examined uranium fission 
on a 1939. Maybe, ol 


course, this new development only 


where Fermi stood 


small scale in 

where 
ago, but 
aware that he had taken a new kind 
of photograph without the aid of 
The name he 
the X-ray confessed how much he 


stands 


stood = fifty 


Roentgen 


years when he was baffled 


visible light gave to 
felt 


was unknown 
Ill 


At any 


solution of photosynthesis is only a 


rate, scientists believe the 


matter ol time 
Its relevance to the story of atomix 
energy 1s that the atom did not mere 


book 


ol knowledge; it opened an avenue of 


ly open a single door to a new 


men will read 
news and gain understanding for cen 
turies to 


many libraries where 


come. In some of these 
books, which we can now read by the 
light of atomic energy, there will be 
many other rays, like photosynthesis, 
which will 


avenues 


themselves open new 


and dimensions of thought 


and achievement 

This is the real “miracle” of atomi 
energy: the hope of the whole system 
science, faith 


that man will rise to be rational, to 


we call based on the 


enter upon a new and more plenu 
ful world 

That world cannot be predicted 
than 


the au 


nor imagined, any 
forelathers 


plane or 


more oul 


could imagine 
But this 
can be entered and be ruled by man 


if he can learn to rule himself 


television world 





THE NEW COLONIALISM 


By GEORGE W. SHEPHERD, Jr. 


RADITIONALLY, this 

loving land of ours has considered 
itself an opponent of colonialism 
and the other systems of government 
which subject weaker peoples to the 
rule of the stronger. We have re 
garded with great skepticism the 
self-imposed “white man’s burden” 
of the European powers—a 
which divided up and exploited vast 
portions of Asia and Africa, Having 
thrown off the colonial yoke our 
selves, we have tended to sympathize 
with those people who have been 
the victims of the white man’s greed 
for power and wealth 


freedom 


proc ess 


However, the antics of our dele 
gation to the United Nations in re 
cent years do not give the average 
observer in Asia or Africa much as 
surance that we Americans still hold 
to the belief that people beyond our 
borders have a sacred right to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness 
This is particularly unfortunate be 
cause by default we have handed the 
Communists an issue which has in 
creasing power to sway the peoples 
of Asia and Africa—as we have ob 
served at the Bandung Conference 
in Indonesia. 

Occasionally, one of our U.S. rep 
resentatives in the U.N. forgets him 
self and takes a stand, as did Mason 
Sears on the Trusteeship Council in 
March, when he voted, in the U.N 
Mission to Tanganyika report, for a 
target date to be set for self-govern 
ment in that U.N. ‘Trust territory 
Unfortunately, Sears was promptiy 
rebuked by Secretary of State Dulles 
and forced to make a public state 
ment that it is not U.S. policy to 
hold out tantalizing objectives of 
self-government for people so far 
from this goal as in Tanganyika 


30 


And the old pattern of support for 
the position of the colonial powers 
itself as it has 
the start of the cold 

We Americans 
fact that the 
of our 


reasserted ever since 


Wal 


must ftace the sad 
activities 
mission to the U.N. do not 
represent our basic sympathies with 
colonial peoples. The struggle over 
the destinies of the 200,000,000 peo 
ple who still live under colonial rule 
(outside of the Soviet sphere) is every 
year becoming a more important part 
of the U.N General 
Agenda. During the years of 
the U.N. we occasionally voted along 
with the Asia-Africa bloc, the cham 
pions of the colonial peoples, as when 
we supported the independence of 
Indonesia from the Dutch. But in 
recent years the United States 
taken a neutralist attitude on sev 
eral issues and more frequently of 
late has given outright 
the colonial powel blo« 


voting and 


Assembly 
early 


has 


support to 


When the question of the South 
African Indians and 
Bantu peoples first came up before 
the U.N. our delegation was one of 
those which felt that the U.N 
to investigate the 


treatment ol 


ought 
and the 
Commission on Race Relations in 
the Union of South Africa was es 
tablished over the protests of all the 
colonial powers, including South 
Africa. But last December, the U.S 
delegate declared he thought the use 
fulness of the Race Relations Com 


matter, 





GEORGE W. SHEPHERD, JR, executve 
director of the American Committee on 
Africa, spent two years in Africa as gen 
eral manager of the largest cooperative 
society on that continent. His new book 
on Africa will be published soon by 
John Day 





voted 
with 


mission was at an end and 
continuance 


bloc 


For several years, the question of 


against its along 


the colonial power 
independence for Morocco and Tu 
nisia has been brought 
U.N. by the Asia-Africa Orig 
inally, we showed sympathy with this 
cause and voted for discussion despite 
the protests of the 
bloc. However, during this last As 
sembly we opposed consideration of 
the matter for the first time, and the 
Moroccan lunisian items 
dropped from the agenda. Likewise, 
when the people of Cyprus petitioned 
the U.N. to intercede with the 
in their 


before the 


blo« 


colonial powell 


and were 


sritish 
aspirations for unification 
with Greece, we opposed debating the 
issue. In these cases, 


our representa 


tives have echoed the opinions ol 
the colonial powers that the question 
colon 


of self-determination of their 


ies is purely a matter of domestic 


concern 
II 


to understand 
the attitude of the I 
States on the transmission of reports 


Even more difficult 


has been nited 
on political conditions in the non 
self-governing territories. At 
colonial powers only report on cul 
tural and conditions to the 
U.N. Council on Non-Sell-Governing 
Territories. Many of the former co 
lonial nations have felt it 
for the U.N. to have information re 
lated to the growth of self-government 
movements. Since the Belgians, for 
instance, do not allow any political 
parties in the Congo, they fiercely op 
pose the institution of such reports 
Unfortunately government has 
taken the view that the colonial pow 
ers have no international 
bility their 


prese nt, 


social 


desirable 


oul 


responsi 
on this score in colonies 

Our representative also opposed i 
move to 
self-government within all the 


l erritories. 


dates for 
Trust 


establish target 


dismal record, indeed, 
and it looks far worse from the stand 
point of the people of Asia and Africa 
However, it that in 


every case we have supported the 


This is a 


does not mean 
position of the colonial power blox 
against the colonial peoples. On sev 
eral occasions we have retreated into 
a polite neutralism, but never have 
we seized the initiative and sought 
to champion the cause of the weaker 
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peoples. We have left ourselves wide 
open to Soviet propaganda, and the 
Soviets have made use of every oppor- 
tunity to make us look worse than 
we are. We afford to lose 
many more the U.S.S.R 
and Communist China in this struggle 
for the minds of men 

There is over-riding reason 
why we have chalked up this bad 
record at the U.N. We are not “capi 
talist imperialists” as the Communist 
likes to but we have 
yielded to the pressure of our col 
onial power drive hard 
bargains in this cold war struggle 

Mason Sears had to back down on 
his support for self-government in 
Tanganyika because of the terrific 
pressure of the colonial power lobby 
in Washington. And this is the case 
in all of the other 
have failed to take a stand for the 
dependent peoples of the world 
Dulles and the State Department have 
a legion of difficulties with the 
French and British over matters like 
German rearmament, Formosa and 
Indo-China. They don't want to im 
peril our position on these issues be 
cause of the sentiment for peoples in 
remote parts of Africa. To the Bel 
gians and the British, self-government 
issues are paramount, but to Wash 
ington they are only secondary. These 
are the cold, hard facts of diplomacy 
that Americans with an international 
conscience must face 

The heart of our weakness in for 
eign policy is our continuing insist 
ence that human rights, economi 
development, and _ self-determination 
of peoples are all secondary to the 
goals of military power and alliances 
Our cherished international ideals 
are sacrificed one by one to the nega 
tive goal of military security 

If the United States is ever to 
become the champion of dependent 
peoples of the world, an effective 
counter-lobby to the colonial power 
lobby in Washington will have to be 
organized. There is a great deal of 
vague sympathy and support among 
Americans for the 200,000,000 who 
live in bondage today, but that sup 
port will have to be sharpened to a 
cutting edge. Freedom for 
peoples might well become a rallying 
point for a new internationalism in 
America. Certainly it presents a final 
test of our faith that we cannot af- 
ford to fail. 


cannot 
rounds to 


one 


blo« label us, 


allies, who 


issues where we 


colonial 
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A GENERATION ON ICE 


A REPORT ON POST-KOREAN YOUTH 


By JAMES REICHLEY 


This is the second of two articles on the generation of American 


youth of college «ge and just beyond 
Schickel, appeared in the April issue 


The 


James 


first, by Richard 
Reichley, 26, has 


completed his active military training. A graduate of the University 
of Pennsylvania, he is now doing graduate work in American in 


tellectual history at Harvard 
HE post-war generation——my gen 
eration—has gone 
This fact, though perhaps not gen 
erally recognized by the young them 
selves, achieved virtually the 
status of an axiom in the highbrow 
press. Liberals and intellectuals of 
the World War | and Depression 
generations have begun to complain 
that nobody understands them any 
more, and almost all of them assume 
that reaction is certain to miaste! 
American society for years to 
come. E. V. Walter wrote in Partisan 
Review that intellectual 
atism “has swept this generation.” 

If this be true, what kind of con 
servatism has captured the young 
man’s fancy? And how did the young 
man get that way? I am not sure of 
the answers to these questions, but 
I think that a brief examination of 
the way in which ideological prob 
lems manifested themselves 
the years in which we—the genera 
tion born late for World War 
Il but just in time for Korea—were 
growing up will contribute something 
to their 


conservative 


has 


some 


consery 


during 


too 


solution 
All children are born conservative, 
and most of them remain 
tive as long as they can 
ests are entirely selfish. 
and 


conserva 
Their inter 
They are 


suspicious of, frightened by, 


Eprrors 


seek 


ever-threatening 


change, and they 


from the 


protection 
outside 
world by enclosing themselves in the 
conservative institutions of the family 
and the gang. Their 
Ageressions are 


hostilities and 


usually released 


against those members of the com 
munity who are marked as being out 
side the group 

In the 
relatively 


thirties 


childhood the 
pre wal 


time ol my 
balmy days of the 
natural tendencies 
that citadel of 
“Lhe Movies,” 
Saturday alternoon we 
the Galahad tra 
dition which divides the human race 


these 
were re-enlorced in 
conservative ideology, 
where every 
were instructed in 
into gentle knights and common clods 

and makes it clear that the gentle 
knight is always loved by the clods, 
knocks hell out of the egoistic bully, 
and hand of the 

This conservative bent which most 


wins the princess 


children carry at least as far as ado 
lescence used to be undone in a num 
(That is, tor 


whom it was undone at all 


ber of those for 
It is hard 


ly necessary to say that in every gen 


ways 


eration there are large numbers of 
children who pass into their fullest 
maturity without breathing any but 
a conservative breath.) First of all, 
many children are simply thrown out 


of the conservative camp. Members 
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of minority groups, for instance, 
were ordinarily given the choice be 
tween virtually endorsing their own 
persecution or putting up some kind 
of revolt 

Second, painful experience with 
the effects of the economic system 
often made pragmatic converts to the 
opposition 

Finally—and from this source came 
the old core of middle-class liberals 

there were those who left the con 
servative camp primarily for reasons 
of the spirit. They were moved by 
natures which might express them 
selves in terms which were egoistic 
(like Scott Fitzgerald) or moral (like 
the early New Dealers) or both 
egoistic in that they were in revolt 
against all kinds of authority which 
frustrate their desire for 
a fuller life, and moral in that they 
responded to an ethical ideal which 
they held to be of higher validity 
than the practical rules and regula 
tions of industrial society. In my gen 
eration, this source has dried up 


seemed to 


For those of us born around 1930, 
unable to remember a Republican 
President in the White House and 
too young to have suffered much 
first-hand knowledge of the Great 
Depression, the political labels and 
slogans reported on the radio and in 
the newspapers had a somewhat dif 
ferent significance from what they 
must have had during the thirty pre 
ceding years. 

Power to us identified with 
liberalism, and society at large—the 
great threatening society which al 
ways seems determined to throw ice 
water on the dreams of adolescence 

went by the name of Democracy. 
The whole sense of overpowering 
bigness which is such a constant as 
pect of industrialized, super-urban 
ized America seemed to stem from 
hypothetical hordes of big city labor 
rather than from equally hypotheti 
cal bankers or business tycoons. 

Wall Street, which for decades had 
appeared to be the ultimate seat of 
worldly authority, inscrutable and 
absolute, became a shell without sub 
stance, like a god that frightened 
one age of men and has been found 
by the next to be but the sighing 
of the wind 

In its place, the new idol discerned 


was 
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in newsreels and news broadcasts and 
in the conversations of our elders, 
sprang the federal bureaucracy, pet 
vasive, snooping, its heart in a filing 
cabinet, sweeping up bits of personal 
idiosyncrasy into an  uncongenial 
Mass. It has been this idea of Mass, 
this danger of being reduced to a 
number on a security card, 
this authority in horn-rimmed glasses 
against which rebellious youth in my 
generation has been most likely to 
rebel. 

This rebellion, such as it is, has 
usually taken personal rather than 
social forms. It is reflected, on vari 
cultural levels, in hoodlumism 
such as the thrill killings in Brook 
lyn last summer, in the odd night 
club nihilism of the fifties and in the 
intensification of interest in the arts 
(which, however, has been channeled 
more into the construction of a New 
Alexandria in the graduate schools of 
our great universities than into orig 
inal creative activity). And yet this 
rebellion, in any of its forms, 
not had much steam. Mine is not a 
rebellious generation 

Rebellion, after all, is a spiritual 
luxury, and we came of age in a time 
when only material luxuries could 
be permitted. By the forties—when 
we had reached high school and col 
lege age—the United States had 
plunged into a time of international 
troubles. The nation was in danger, 
and no decent citizen would have 
thought of criticizing or even exam 
ining its dogmas. 

The national ethos intercepted and 
engaged the rebellious enthusiasms 
which might otherwise have been 
given social or personal expression. 
For approximately four years, and 
into the final fizz of peace, it kept 
those enthusiasms suspended in un- 
discharged tension, giving us time 
while we were still very young to 
acquire the tough shell of cynicism 
and apathy which is the only pos- 
sible means of dealing with bore- 
dom with an ideal one continues to 
acknowledge. 


social 


ous 


has 


After the war there was some slight 
relaxation of the pressure for con- 
formity, but not much and not for 
long. The international rivalry with 
Soviet Russia and her allies—involv 
ing a real and pressing danger to 
our physical survival unknown to the 
United States since the Civil War 
began around 1947 to create in the 


a demand for 
loyalty to the ethos 
that which had 
been necessary in this country during 
either of the great wars of the Twen 
tieth Century. This is not to say that 
many young Americans, coming 
shakily of the time of the 
aspirin and the atom, did not in their 
hearts anxiously question the ethics 
and values of industrialized and wi 
banized society 

William McKinley, it turned out 
still hulked sturdily at the center of 
the American spirit, which was not 
to be tinkered with for the duration 
of the emergency. But spotlighted and 
tricked out in not Old 
William, really now, a peculiar look 
ing guy? Did he tire 
some when reducéd to a phonographi« 
squawk? How did he make out in a 
duplex apartment (which had suc 
ceeded the log cabin as an outpost 
on the frontier of terror and of hope)? 
How did he stack up against the 
other voices from other worlds which 
were being heard in American uni 
versities and the American press? 

But we did not ask these questions 
loudly—it time for 
dissent. Generally, we decided to go 
along. Generally, we kept our mouths 
shut, we put no rocks in our snow 
balls, we joined no crusades (not, | 
think, as some of us have contended, 


national consciousness 
enforcement of 


at least as strict as 


age in 


neon was 


not become 


too was not a 


because we were afraid for our jobs 


or for some day appearing on an 
Attorney General's list, but because 
we were afraid for our souls, because 
it was not a time for dissent) 
erally, we quietly signed on at the 
nearest country club, took short views, 
and, when the time came, 
Republican. 


Gen 


voted 


But what had become of liberal 
ism? What had become of the body 
of social idealism, which, aside from 
any personal rebellion, had for a 
century exerted a kind of ethical im 
perative over the minds and hearts 
of morally sensitive young men and 
women? The fact was that liberalism 
had largely won its fight and, in so 
doing, had, for a time at least, be 
come irrelevant. Orthodoxy itself had 
been enlarged to the extent that it 
almost tediously insisted on racial 
equality, collective bargaining, and 
social security 


My generation has never known 
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a period of serious unemployment 


There were few occasions on which 
the kind of moral 
shocks that had 


members of earlier generations 


we could receive 


and emotional sent 
the 
onto permanent posts at the politi 
cal barricades. Civil liberties remained 
the one ground of practical dispute 
on which liberalism might appeal for 
supporters. But this issue v as clouded 
world 
fact that 


ol the old liberals seemed to operate 


by the actual danger of com 


munism and by the few 


ith much confidence when dealing 


with its contempol! iry aspects 


Adlai 


Ihe wav of the eeghead, as 
Stevenson has remarked, is hard 
to pursue it without a passionate 
In the fifties lib 


few 


heart is impossible 
eralism was passions 
The 1952 


campaign was mainly confined to the 


arousing 


flurry of enthusiasm in the 


middle-aged veterans of the New Deal 
Actually, there was little 
and 


and before 


real choice between Stevenson 


bse nhower 


The Old Guard Republicans were 
quite right in contending that they 


different 

opinion in a common 
but what the Old Guard 
did not choose to admit was that this 
The 
considerable generated by the 
Stevenson campaign think, 
largely a result of the friction caused 
among his supporters by the effort of 
the will to believe that he must stand 
for something of real significance 


represented only slightly 
shades of 


ideology, 


ideology was entirely orthodox 
heat 
was, I 


Liberalism during the thirties had 


become largely committed to 


kind of 


and in the fifties the 


somec 


economic analysis of society, 


economic analy 
much 
beside the point. Our economic prob 
there 


were 


sis of society seemed pretty 


lems were not too pressing 


were few of us, at least, who 


remembered 


still had 


wtually hungry or eve 


being hungry—but we 


problems 


These problems did not seem to be 


social in nature. It was hard for most 


of us to identify with or even unde 


stand the shadowy figures who ap 


McCarthy 5 


committee. We sympathized 


peared before Senator 
ind were 
feel that 


possibility 


did not 
The 


was ot 


indignant, but we 


we were in danger 


of atomic extinction course, 


a real problem, but the international 
and sO COT 


situation was so fearful 


plex and seemed so utterly bevond 
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our power to control that most of us 
simply did not think about it 


It seemed possible, then, that our 
problems, the real eye-blinkers, were 
personal and moral (as distinguished 
from the personal and egoistic prob 
lems to which emancipation had been 
the characteristic solution, and to the 
social and moral problems to which 
liberalism had the 
istic solution) The key question ol 
my generation is not “What is plea 


been characte 


‘nor “What is right?” but “What 
1s good?” 


ante 
Among a generation in this 
trame of mind, some philosophy that 
with bound 


is armed universals is 


to reap a harvest 


Political conservatism is only one of 


the ideological aspirants currently 
trying to fill this role. (Modern psy 
ind religion, for 


chiatry organized 


hesitated to rush 
The 
busily rebuilding the moral temple 
and the 


Peale to 


instance, have 


the 


not 


into breach doctors are 


pastors—from Graham to 
Sheen—-are 
ever more personal experience of re 


promoting an 


them 
The 


toward 


ligion.) The conservatives are 
selves split into several wings 
McCarthyites are fumbling 
variety of na 


like Peter 


interested chiefly in the 


a gross and fantastic 


tionalism; intellectuals 
Viereck are 
cultivation of cultural values in demo 


Russell Kirk 


to ippe il most strongly to young men 


cratic soorety who seem 


of my acquaintance longs nostalgi 


ally for the revival of a hierarchical 


feudal community 


All, however, share one common 


preoccupation: an attempt to es alu 
ate and proscribe individual conduct 


kind of 


that is to 


by some extra-human value 


Thev try rally personal 
emotional experience around a 


The 


ards which they have suggested have 


mor 


illy significant standard stand 


it 1s true, so tar seemed to be mean 


Kirk 


be the prophet of the mores of a 


ingless or absurd turns out to 
portion of upper middle-class Eight 
eenth Century British society, Viereck 
of the “Graeco-Roman-Christian-He 
braic tradition,” and McCarthy, ap 
parently, of McCarthy. The 
that all keenly intuitive men 
whatever else they 


point is 
three, 
may be, have felt 
it worth their while to make th 
effort, and 


the 


a considerable number ol 
and women of my 
felt that effort 


was at least relevant to the problems 


young men 


veneration have their 


with which we are most deeply 
concerned 
I do not 


The majority of my 


By a considerable number 
mean a majority 
much by 


McKin 


orthodoxy 


generation continue, pretty 
to the 
ley-Eisenhower-Stevenson 


default, to give assent 
Ihe startling aspect of the situation 
is that the formidable 
just being raised by the 
neither 
but 


most dissent 


now young 
orthodoxy is indi 


liberal 


to this 


vidualistic nor consen 


ative. This poses an obvious paradox 
the idea of conservatives dissenting 


from orthodoxy—and suggests that 


the name conservative may be a 
think that it 
is currently 


This 
What 


conserva 


may be 
itsell 


symptom of 


nomer, I 
calling 
tism 1s, | 
kind of 
thrashing toward consciousness among 
the 


suspect a 
loree as yet inarticulate 


nominally orthodox as well as 


among the dissenting conservatives 


IV 


We can not yet guess what form 
destructive or 
this 


can yet 


constructive, good or 
take No 
will be the 


evil force will one 


what 
that it is 


predict 

nature of the age certain 
to shape. The politics of the new age 
the religion has not 


the still 


have not be gun 


been announced poems are 


being fitted together inside the poet 
head, the philosophy is on some pil 
waiting for the 


thei 


low morning sun 


Il hese in own tine will re 


that is 


perceived I, for 


veal to us much now mys 


terious and dimly 


one, await their message with anxiety 
and impatience but without dismay 
the 
masters will be great, the 


but the po 


w/e chalienyges Oo age o which 
1} hall f y f whicl 
we will be 
long 


chances will be 


bilities will be rich, richer in certa 
since the days of the 


I belie ve 


good 


ways than 


last 


any 
Rom if 


we will 


emperor that 


make them 





Legislating for God 


By JACK MENDELSOHN 


HE MOST and 
ing words Jesus ever spoke were 
directed against those who, in his 
view, reduced religion to a kind of 
parsimonious piety based on the repe 


caustic devastat 


tition of words and ritual observances 
He called the and 
“hypocrites, serpents, a 


scribes Pharisees 


brood of 


vipers” for their emphasis on the 


tithing of mint, cummin, and dill 
while they neglected the weightier 
matters of justice, mercy, and faith 
Jesus unmistakably believed that 
morality is the essence of religion; not 
words, phrases, formulas, or creeds 

Many members of Congress seem 
to share the mind of the scribes and 
the pharisees rather than that of 
Jesus. Our last Congress dealt with 
more legislation for God than any of 
its predecessors. It passed a bill to 
place the words “Under God” in the 
pledge of allegiance. It held hearings 
on a bill to make Jesus Christ the 
supreme authority recognized by the 
Constitution, It approved a measure 
to place the words “In God We 
Trust” on eight-cent postage stamps 
All in all it demonstrated a greater 
faith in pious words, phrases, formu 
las, and than any 
Congress in our history 

If this was merely a matter of 
splitting hairs it would be senseless 
about it. The 
our nation dis 


creeds previous 


to become exercised 
wise forefathers of 
cussed these issues thoroughly when 
they were laying the foundations of 


the American way of life. Although 


34 


they were believers in God, they de 
cided to leave all theological 
ences out of the basic law of the land 
for a very good reason 
common definition of the nature of 
God or of how He makes His will 
known to man. If references to deity 
are to be the bellwethers of our na 
life, it is necessary to 
authority on what these refer 
mean—a kind of religious su 
preme court 

Who 
Is it to be 
Church? Or 
Protestant 


reter 


There is no 


tional have a 
final 


ences 


final authority? 
Roman Catholi« 
the hundreds of 
denominations? Or the 
Council of Jewish Synagogues? Or 
the American Unitarian Association? 
There are only two possible choices 
in approaching the problem of a 
final authority. Either everyone 
agrees on one supreme authority or 
there is endless hostility and violence 
among competing authorities. The 
latter has been Europe’s dismal his 


is to be this 
the 


one ol 


tory, and our founding fathers want 
ed none of it 

We must try to see this problem 
There 
are feelings and sentiments, fear and 
anxieties abroad that account for the 


against its larger background 


present wave of enthusiasm for pious 
to the 
and ritual magic so dear to the hearts 


words. It is a reversion word 
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of the frightened scribes and Phari 
sees, so revolting to the sensitive soul 
This 
our na 
reflect 
Phari 
dill, and cum 
the 


mercy 


of the usually gentle Galilean 


reversion is not confined to 


tional legislature. It is merely 
ed there. Just 


sees tithed their 


as the anxious 
mint 
min while neglecting weightie1 
and faith 
so, too, many of the American peopl 


see k 


escaping into word and ritual magi 


matters of justice, 


rescue from real problems by 
Mark the resurgence of pressures for 
religious instruction in the 
Mark the 
local censorship and vigilante activi 


Mark the 


denunciation of 


sectarian 


public schools spread of 


ties faith in the verba 


godless Communism 
as a substitute for genuine policies 
Justice William O. Douglas recent 
ly said that one of 
tragedies is the politically inspired 
competition to see who can denounce 
Communism in the violent 
terms, as if it was enough to say Com 


our supreme 


most 


munism is godless, we are God's 
chosen 

How do we suppose that sounds to 
the millions upon millions of uncom 
mitted peoples in Asia, very few of 
whom are Christians, or view God as 
we do? 

And what about Dr. Elton True 
blood, new chief of religious policy 
for the U.S. Information Service? If 
we are going to have any national re 
ligious policy, it ought primarily to 
be one of learning to understand 
sympathetically and appreciatively 
the various religions of the world we 
lead. Instead Dr. True 
commits a monumental error 
with his own jingoistic interpretation 
of Christianity contained in his plan 
to launch a “card-carrying Christian” 
movement, in which the people of the 
world will pledge their willingness to 
Christ’s yoke that 


propose to 
blood 


wear whatever 
means 

Imagine the effect of this attempt 
to impose Dr. Trueblood’s version of 
Christianity upon the millions of 
Buddhists, Hindus, Moslems, and 
Confucianists in Asia. What will they 
think when they hear on the radio of 
this great American effort to 


win the world for freedom? 


new 


Somewhere, somehow, we've got to 
put an end to the attempt to force a 
straitjacket of theological conformity 
upon the American people in the 
name of God, or upon the 
peoples of the world in the name ol 


other 
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Christianity. If we don't it will slowly 
crush our spontaneity, flexibility, and 
friendliness, and turn us into danger 
ous, crusading zealots, so very much 
like the Communists that we will 
hardly be distinguishable from them 
except that we use different words 
and rituals. 

Don Herold once wrote: “Moraliz 
ing and morals are two entirely differ 
ent things—always found in entirely 
different people.” 

We are in danger of becoming a 
nation of moralizers rather than the 
moral nation we must be if freedom 
is to live in Perhaps the 
time has come when something like 
Jesus’ denunciation of the scribes and 
Pharisees is needed in our midst. One 
looks almost in vain, however, for 
men in public life with sufficient 
courage to reaffirm the moral faith 
of the nation’s founders 


this world 


With the apparent acquiescence of 
leading clerics, piety has been accord 
ed unprecedented prominence in Ad 
ministration Cabinet meet 
ings, we are repeatedly informed, be 
gin with prayer. Administration stal- 
warts work on “the attendance prob 
lem” at Senate, House, and depart 
mental prayer groups. The Interna 
tional Council of Christian Laymen 
can now count on a New Testament 
reading by the Vice President on the 
occasion of its annual prayer break 
fast. Congressmen hustle to Bible 
breakfasts, Senator Flanders wants to 
put Jesus Christ into the Constitu 
tion. The President implores his fel 
low citizens to spend Independence 
Day in solemn penance and prayer 
for peace as demonstration of 
spiritual heritage. But he 
somehow (presumably between pray 
ers) to work in fly casting, golf, and 
bridge 


circles. 


oul 
manages 


Unhappily, the President's evident 
failure to follow his own preach- 
ments is symbolic of the superficiality 
of most official religiousness. The em 
phasis is on godly labels rather than 
on spiritual content. Thus the polit- 


ical functionary praises the Ameri 
can Legion's “Back to God” move 
ment as an affirmative act, and the 
President himself says of the “godly” 
eight-cent stamp that “the sender can 
feel he has done something construct 
ive and positive.” But how can any 
one in sober consideration view these 
things as representing more than the 
ritual use of religious words? 
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Along with detergents, deodorants, 
and filtered cigarettes, organized re 
ligion is currently scoring a smash 
ing material success in our ever-enter 
prising culture. But in a society 
whose religious liberty depends upon 
the strict secularism of its govern 
ment, politicians who cannot resist 
the attempt to ally God with thei 
causes play with the fires of sectarian 
competitiveness. Our religious 
heritage, which is that of indiwidual 
freedom of religious belief, could be 


true 


burned to a crisp 


Church membership is astronom 
church attendance. The 
religious exceeds 
anything in the past. Campus youth 
is more interested in religion than 
ever belore. Public service TV spots 
implore us to say grace, read the 
Bible, and trundle the kids off to 
Sunday School. The singers of popu 
lar songs entreat us ad nauseam to 
“Cry in the Chapel,” “Count Ou 
Blessings,” or “Talk It Over with the 
Man Upstairs.” The toy 


ical, also 


reading of books 


makers are 





prepared to satisfy our yearning for 
a doll that prays 


While organized religion enjoys an 
incomparably luxuriant growth, the 
ethical backbone of the country bends 
before an onslaught of anxiety. We 
are scared of each other; scared of 
free speech; scared of free thought; 
scared of books; scared of teachers; 


scared of intellectuals; scared ol 
scientists; scared that someone might 
have an idea. 

This is what is wrong with so much 
of the modish vogue of religion. It 
lack a clear inevitable 
connection between high religion and 
idealistic ethics. Its ersatz spiritual 
ity is devoid of concern for the really 
important morality 
It forgets that there is no genuine se 
curity of soul without the knowledge 
that one is trying to do the right 
thing. Rather than standing like a 
mighty fortress blocking any further 
retreat toward darkness and fear, it 
is itself an expression of the flight 
from reason. 


sense of the 


issues ol social 


Il 
In a brilliant 
book, 


1950, 


chapter of his 
American Diplomacy 1900 
George F. Kennan examines 
the psychological and emotional dy 
namics of the Revolution 
He points out how there can be no 
genuine stability in any system which 
is based on the evil and weakness in 
mans nature, which attempts to live 
by man’s degradation, feeding like a 
vulture on his anxieties, his capacity 
for hatred, his susceptibility to error, 
and his vulnerability to psychological 
manipulation. Such a system, Kennan 
points 


Russian 


out, can represent no 


than the particular frustrations and 


more 


bitterness of the generation of men 
who created it, and the cold terror of 
those 


weak and un 


wise enough to become its agents 


who have been 


The 


represents 


[hen he goes on to say 
modern police state 
convulsion of 
being 
marked by 
and adjustment 


only a teartul 
But 


Matic, 


society 
society something of 
change, renewal, 
will not remain this 
Phe violent 
the 
sion will eventually begin to lose their 
actuality, and the instinct for a 


healthier, less morbid, 


way indefinitely 
justments 


malad 


which caused convul 


more 
ing life will begin to assert itself 
While we hope that Kennan may 
be right about the future course of 
the Russian people, we cannot avoid 
noting how similar morbid instincts 
have taken hold of us, and how far 
we seem to have slipped from the 
sane, healthy, libertarian views of the 
traditional philosophers of democracy 


Our founding fathers knew that 
faith in God is a matter of faith, not 


interest 











South of the Corder 


(via Guilford, Connecticut) 


Carleton Beals, whose article on Guatemala appears on page 14, 
has been taking Progressive readers South of the Border for more than 
ten years—-and what exciting and eye-opening trips they've been! In 
1945 Beals warned of “Our Crumbling Good Neighbor Policy”——the 
alarming deterioration of U.S. prestige in Latin America. Subsequent de- 
velopments confirmed a depressing number of his predictions. In the 
decade since, he has done a magnificent job in bringing to The Pro- 
gressive’s subscribers broad knowledge and deep understanding of one 
of the most significant and perplexing areas on earth 


Carleton Beals has probably the most impressive credentials of any 
U.S. writer on Latin America. His assignments South of the Border teach- 
ing, editing, traveling, and writing extend over 35 years. His output has 
been prodigious; it includes hundreds of magazine articles and 34 books, 
many of the latter required reading in colleges and universities. 


Carleton Beals’ knowledge and interest in his chosen field were any- 
thing but diminished by his marriage to Blanca Rosa Leyva y Arguedas, 
daughter of one of the most celebrated families of Peru, which pre- 
sumably resulted from his own successful personal good neighbor policy. 


Because we've always had such high regard for Carleton Beals as an 
accurate and responsible writer, we were delighted to receive a note 
from him recently from his home base, romantic sounding Sachem’s 
Head, Guilford, Connecticut 


“| don’t know of any magazine in America I'd rather 
write for. You have done a wonderful and heroic job, and 
if this country swings back from the worst stupidities of 
power politics and from demagogic confusion, The Pro- 
gressive will deserve a lot of credit.” 


So will Carleton Beals. And so will the many others who have done 
so much to make The Progressive what it is 


¢ 


Try The Progressive and see for yourself why it has a 46-year-old 
reputation for printing the truth, no matter whose ox is gored. Or send 
it to a friend—nine months for only $2.65. 


In either case, if after a few issues you decide to say “Adios,” we'll 
give you your money back. 


A postcard to The Progressive, Madison, Wisconsin, will do the trick 
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demonstration. They knew they could 
not storm into heaven and bring God 
back to play the role of an America 
firster. They did not want to estab 
lish themselves, or any of the religious 
sects of their times, as “the authority” 
on the nature and will of God. They 
felt that a theological test of citizen 
ship is anathema to democracy. They 
knew that a free society can have 
religious peace only if law and gov 
ernment remain steadfastly secular 


There is no more morbid sign on 
the horizon of our national life than 
the growing vehemence of attacks on 
“secularism.” But what is secularism 
It is nothing but a refusal to be dog 
matic about the nature of the uni 
verse. It is the notion that though 
people may hold a wide variety ol 
theological beliefs, they can still unite 
in a government ol, by, and for all 
the people. It is the attitude that pai 
ticular religious beliefs and practices 
can co-exist peacelully only if there 
is preferential status for none. It is 
the faith that the democratic method 
is the broadly moral method for peo 
ple to live together with decency and 
dignity 


Government attempts to legislate 
for God or Christianity, or in behalf 
of any theological concept whatso 
ever, fly directly in the face of genu 
ine democracy and vitiate one of its 
healthiest aspects. 


All religion deals with man’s rela 
tion to the universe, and the meaning 
and purpose he reads into life. This 
is not a problem for legislation. In 
dividuals and groups will always find 
different ways of describing, sym 
bolizing, and celebrating their reli 
gious beliefs. 


Let us render unto God the things 
that are God's. But let us not try to 
use Him as a masthead for our Con 
stitution, a banner for our patriotism, 
or a pillar of fire for our foreign 
policy. American democracy is worthy 
of a more profound respect for the 
universe and for the human race than 
that 

Unless religion is primarily com 
mitted to the enrichment of our 
moral experience, it easily becomes 
spiritual hocus pocus. Religion as a 
kind of faddish preoccupation may 
become immensely popular, as it is 
today. But it does not thereby escape 
the stern sanctions of an ancient test 
“By their fruits ye shall know them.” 
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By Lewis Funke 


N BROADWAY, at 

ment, William Inge is in danger 
of being venerated as a demigod. For 
Inge, a comparatively young man who 
has served as art, music, and drama 
critic, recently registered his third 
straight success in the theater with 
the production of his latest play, Bus 
Stop. 


this mo 


achieve 
fickle. 
Indeed, not in recent memory has a 
playright reeled off three consecutive 
hits in the straight play category. 
Tennessee Williams had two in a row 
with The Glass Menagerie and A 
Streetcar Named Desire before stum 
bling with Summer and Smoke. So 
did Arthur Miller, who scored tri 
umphs with All My Sons and Death 
of a Salesman before The Crucible 
faitered in the lukewarm 
critical reception. As far as the record 
books are concerned, Inge is a man ol 
stature. More important, from the 
standpoint of art, he is a playwright 
of quality. 


In itself this is no 
ment in a business notoriously 


mean 


face of a 


Inge possesses the poet's sense of 
the futility, frustration 
that beset human beings. He takes no 
sides but is content to illuminate what 


waste, and 


he sees by presenting it with compas 
that 
mortal, 


sion and a keen awareness 
and, 
be frequently at 


is mortal being must 


odds with himself 


and his environment 

His first play, Come Back, Little 
Sheba, investigated the stagnant lives 
small 
which 


husband and wile in a 


His 


looked into the hearts and minds of 


ol a 


town. second Picnu 
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a group of women in a Kansas prairie 
town, won for him both the Pulitzer 
and New York Critics Circle Awards 
Bus Stop should win for him addi 
tional silverware as he takes his place 
with Tennesee Williams, Arthur 
Miller, Clifford Odets, and Thorn 
ton Wilder among the most eminent 
playrights in the contemporary Amet 
ican theater 

Although Bus Stop is full of situ 
ations and lines that bring ready 
laughter, it is more than a comedy. 
Inge, for all the humor he imparts to 
the action, calls it a play and not a 
comedy, probably because underneath 
written a the 
men and have to be 
Amid the hilarity, 
through, vivid, 
penetrating 


he has reminder of 
need 


loved 


women 
the theme 
warm, and 
Inge is much the 
artist to shout it from a platform, but 
it is there for all who wish to hear 


comes 


too 


rhe setting for the play is one of 
those roadside rest and dining places 
where buses halt briefly on their jour 
ney. Into it stumble a group of di 
verse characters who must spend the 
night there their has 
been trapped by a wild Kansas snow 


because bus 
storm. In the group are a singer flee 
ing from a third-rate night club, a 
girl from the Ozarks who has known 
the seamier side of life but who hun 
gers for a and the 
decent man. There is a wild 
cowboy, still a litthe wet behind his 
ears, who has yet to learn that man 


home love of a 


young 


hood is not all toughness and bluster, 
and that tenderness does not 
weakness 


betray 


There is an older cowhand who 
love and, re 


There 


is a college professor who in his self 


once had a chance for 


jecting it, endures loneliness 
ishness lost love and has been reduced 
to drink and shame. There are a bus 
driver seeking in love some diversion 
from the 
hind the 


proprietress who accepts him to make 


dreariness of his hours be 


wheel and the bus stop's 





NKE, drama editor for the New 


Times during the past eight years, 


onducts the weekly columr News and 
Gossip of the Rialto,” for thet 
New York 


York University he 


paper 
A gred ate of the 
New 


7 


public 
schools and 


has served the nes in @ variety of 


posts during the pest 16 years. His 


articles have appeered in Esquire, Cor 
and Reed 


onet, Saturday Evening Post 


er’s Digest 





up for the drabness of her own exist 
And there are a kindly sheriff 
and a high school girl who helps out 
behind the 


ence, 


counter and tor whom 
life in all its exciting promise is just 
beginning 

As in a Chekhov drama the plot line 
is thin, almost invisible. The young 
cowboy, having fallen in love with the 
nightclub 
marry her, even by duress if necessary 
In the end he that bullying 
cannot replace tenderness, and the 
girl learns that an honest boy is worth 
more than 


she’s known 


singer, is determined to 


learns 


the sophisticated chaps 
Ihat's about all there is 
to the plot But the conversation that 
reveals, exposes, and distils the facts 
ot existence is there 
The cast is superb Kim Stanley 
as the night club singer, gives one of 
the major performances of the year 
Albert Salmi, young 
is hilariously winning. Anthony Ross 
as the professor, Elaine Stritch as 
the restaurant owner, Phyllis Love as 
the high school girl, Lou Polan as the 
sheriff, Crahan Denton as the older 
Patrick McVey as the 
driver all give 
formances the 


as the cowboy, 


cowboy, and 
bus splendid = per 
under 
Harold Clurman 

Bus Stop, in brief, is one of the 
best plays ol the season 


guidance ol 


Besides Bus Stop the 
been distinguished since last I wrot 
by the production of Clifford Odets’ 
The Flowering Peach. Although it 
has not enjoyed the success to which 
many, myself 
titled, it 
marks of the season 
of Odets’ work 
this is his finest 
hibits him as a 


season h is 


included, feel it is en 


has been one of the high 


Any asse smc 
that 


to date It ex 


must conclude 
work 
mature artist and a 
writer who has developed an incisive 
insight 

Odets’ the Biblical 
ol Noah for his material may 
for the lack of The Flowering 
popular appeal. Although 


resurgence ol 


turn to story 


mcount 
Peach 
there ha 


been a wide 


religious 
faith in this country, it may well be 
that the 


rently is 


theater going public cur 


looking for something on 
the stage other than stories from the 


The 


and the absence of the cont mplative 


tible restlessness of our time 


mood may be the play's main enemie 


Or it may be that the second act 


37 





has been the problem. This act tends 
to repetition as life on the Ark set- 
tles into a kind of rut before the 
Flood subsides. But if this is the fatal 
flaw, it is a great pity, for there is so 
much in this play that is beautiful, 
so much that is pure theater 
talent, that the whole should com 
pensate for the slightly dull interlude 

In any case, what Odets has done in 
The Flowering Peach is to give us a 
portrait of a Jewish family (Noah's 
family, dramatic license) as it lived, 
loved, quarreled—and still carried 
out the directions of the Lord. It is 
the story of the 
family in its march from 
days; the story of the eternal quest 
ing for the right road. 

The two principal roles are beau 
tifully played by Menasha Skulnik 
and Berta Gersten. Skulnik, formerly 
a low comedian on the Jewish stage, 
gives an affectionate design to the 
part of Noah, In Odets’ play the cap 
tain of the Ark is a complete being, 
full of foibles, peevishness, and deter 
mination, and Skulnik is masterful in 
his portrayal. His voice, mannerisms, 
and attention to details are memor 
able. Miss Gersten, from the 
Jewish stage, conveys in the role of 


and 


human 
ancient 


in essence 


also 


Noah's wile patience, tolerance, and 
a veritable matriarch of the 


courage 
race 

At this writing The 
Peach is still on Broadway. Perhaps 
by some miracle it will survive in the 
mad turmoil of show business. But 
even if it fails, it will be long remem 
bered, a credit to Odets’ growth 


Flowering 


Although Anastasia, Guy Bolton's 
adaptation from the French origina! 
by Marcelle Maurette, is one of the 
more interesting evenings in the New 
York theater, no one could pretend 
that it is an important play. It is in 


cluded in this report, however, be- 
cause for those who see the play it is 
bound to be recalled again and again, 
for solid cause. It has given the 1954 
55 season one of the outstanding act 
ing gems, a seventeen-minute passage 
between two actresses, that belongs, as 
one colleague wrote, “in the theater's 
treasure chest.” 

Anastasia deals with the belief held 
in various quarters that the youngest 
daughter of Czar Nicholas II man 
aged to survive the firing squad and 
still lives. The play describes how she 
was picked up in a dazed and half 
crazed condition by a group of schem 
ing Russian exiles aiming for a share 
of the late czar’s fortune should they 
be able to prove their find. In order 
to achieve this end, however, they 
must convince not only those erst 
while court members who knew 
Anastasia but also, and most import 
ant to their plan, the Dowager 
Empress 

Viveca Lindfors plays the role of 
Anastasia and Eugenie Leontovich 
that of the Dowager Empress. Their 
nightly meeting, so etched with poig 
nance and so deeply felt and played, 
leaves few dry eyes in the theater 
Miss Leonicvich, an erect, proud, and 
noble old lady whose heart has been 
seared and closed, is cool and icy at 
the outset. Too often before she has 
had to deal with impostors seeking 
her late son's wealth. Once again she 
is determined not to permit herself to 
believe. 

Viveca Lindfors, hopeful, shy re 
gal, seeking recognition not 
so much for her rightful position 
but for reunion with a member 
of her family and for a_ touch 
of love, is profoundly moving. Anxi 
she recalls incidents in het 
childhood that her grandmother wit 
little moments that they 
shared together. The Dowager Em 
press is adamant and unyielding. This 


and 


ously 


nessed, 


child 
knows. Anastasia 
and tugs at the Dowager Empress’ 
skirt, in vain. Then, out of the 
shadowy past of life in the castle at 
St. Petersburg she recalls something 
and the Dowager Empress is startled 
She refuses to believe, but the for 
tress has been breached. She tests and 
asks questions, scorns and ridicules 
Yet slowly the defenses crumble. She 
knows that the child kneeling 
is her grandchild. They 
embrace in one of the most moving 
moments of play acting the theater 
has known in years. 


After 
to go, 


been coached, she 


falls to her 


could have 
knees 


now 
before her 


this there is more act 
but it really 
he recognition scene is worth 


the price of admission 


one 
doesn't matter 


much 


IV 


For a season to be considered well 
rounded, there must be some of the 
spice of melodrama. This season has 
run the average. In my last 
stint I reported on Maxwell Ander 
son's adaptation of the late William 
March's The Bad Seed. Since then we 
have had two additional first-rate 
melodramas, Witness for the Prosecu 
tion, by the almost infallible Agatha 
Christie, and The Desperate Hours 
by Joseph Hayes. Both 
teed to hold you fixed in 
provided you are willing to give way 
Both 


just aA 


above 


are guaran 


your seat, 
to belief in what is going on 
are guaranteed to leave you 
little limp but exhilarated 


Witness for the Prosecution wheels 
around a supercilious young man 
charged with the murder of a wealthy 
middle had 
willed him her fortune. The attorney 
who agrees to take his case believes 
him innocent not only because of his 
trust but because of the 
man's alibi—his wife that he 
was at home minutes before the mur 


woman of years who 


personal 


ImnStsts 
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der was actually committed. The first 
major twist in the tale comes in the 
courtroom when the wife suddenly 
turns on her husband and repudiates 
the alibi. Beyond this, be assured 
that there are the usual turns and 
twists we have come to expect from a 
Christie whodunit, with a few extra 
thrown in for good measure 

The acting in the 
Prosecution is top-drawer stuff. Fran 
cis Sullivan, a corpulent gentleman of 
great talent, plays the part of the 
learned attorney handling the young 
man’s defense. He provides a show 
of his own, ranging from a kind of 
bored attitude toward the follies of 
the human race as well as the law, to 
sardonic humor and earnest regard 
for what he believes to be right 

Patricia Jessel, the wife, is an im 
port from England, and she gives an 
enviable demonstration of the value 
of long training in the theater. In 
Witness for 
a way of dominating the stage when 
she is present. There is complete au 
thority in every move, design in every 
facet of the character 


Witness for 


the Prosecution she has 


Stellar performances also help make 
The Desperate Hours thoroughly ab 
sorbing. The play tells of a suburban 
family held captive in its own home 
by a trio of escaped convicts who are 
awaiting a confederate before mov 
ing on. Those who have read Hayes’ 
novel of the same title know how 
skillfully the tension is built up with 
in the house. They also know that 
Hayes possesses more than a cursory 
insight into the sociological histories 
of his convicts and that he has great 
regard for the suburban family. He 
has managed to transfer all this to 
the The result is a play in 
which the excitement keeps mount 
ing right up to the final minutes 

As the Hilliard 
Malden and Nancy Coleman 
fine. Paul Newman, the wild 
of the jailbirds, manages a terrifying 
picture of a rebel 


Stage 


Karl 


are 


parents, 
leader 


igainst society, a 
rebellion that has been motivated by 
a dominating, browbeating father. He 
is full of cunning at the outset, boss 
of the proceedings, an animal at large 
Slowly he loses control of the situa 
tion, and his frenzy under stress is 
frightening to behold. The Desperate 
Hours, like Witness for the Prosecu 
tion, offers an excellent change of 
pace for the theatergoer 
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Hope in California 


Dear Sirs 
In the August 1954 issue of The Pro 


gressive an article of mine discussed “Con 
flicts over Oaths and Religion.” The conflict 
centered around a California law requiring 
churches, veterans, and ordinarily 
eligible for property tax exemptions to sign 
an oath of loyalty to the state and nation 
or relinquish their tax-exempt status 

Encouraging developments have followed 

Recently six superior 
two cases involving a veteran and a 
church, have ruled the act unconstitutional 

The Associated Press reported from Mar 
tinez recently 

“Contra Costa 
court judges in a unanimous decision today 
held unconstitutional the loyalty 
quirements for a veteran seeking tax e¢ 
emption on real property 

In an unusual proceeding, the five jur- 
ists [heard] the case brought by Lawrence 
Speiser, El Cerrito veteran and staff coun 
sel for the American Civil Liberties Union 
of Northern California 

The judges held that the loyalty 
tax exemption requirement violated the free 
dom of speech. And they noted that ex 
emptions for other taxes may be claimed 
no matter how taxpayer 
may have been 

The opinion, written by 
W. Patterson, said 

The 14th Amendment to the Constitu 
tion provides that no state shall abridge the 
freedom and impunities of the 
the United States. One of the 
the freedom of speech guaranteed by the 
first amendment 
We believe that the principles laid 

down there are controlling here. In effect 
the provision involved those 
who advocate doctrines unacceptable to the 
rest of us to pay a larger tax than thos 
who refrain from expressing such doctrines 
We do not feel that this reasonably tends to 
avert a clear and present danger 

A similar case was taken by Al Wirin 
Southern California American Civil Liber 
ties Union counsel 
Los Angeles county on 
People's Church of the 
Valley 

On March 24 Superior Court Judge Phill 
brick McCoy upheld the position of the 
church in refusing to sign the oath in its 
application for tax exemption. The 
ruled that the church was a victim of dis 
that 
swear to their 


others 


court judges in 


countys five superior 


oath re 


oath 


subversive the 


Home r 


Judge 


citizens of 
freedoms i: 


he re require 5 


to the superior court of 
behalf of the 
San 


Fernando 


court 


households 
loyalty in 


criminatory legislation in 
did not 
claiming tax 


Both cases will be appealed 


have to 
exemption 


On the heels of these rulings, a suit was 
filed in Pasadena by Mrs. Elinor Hoffman, 
daughter-in-law of Hoffman, seeking 
to restrain the Los Angeles county assessor 


Paul 


loyalty oath in 
his office. The 


forms put 


from including a property 


tax forms used by oath is 
included on all property tax 
only those apply for tax 
need sign the oath 
troversial state law. In her 
Hoffman asks that the tax 
joined from making 
funds, to wit 


who exemptior 
under the present con 
petition Mrs 
iSsScCSSOT be eT 
illegal expenditures of 
that he Ss actil 
his authority by 


public 
excess of unlawfully 
in cril in 
statement 


handled 


serting 
loyalty 
This case is 


Wirin 


incorporating, of 
oath on property 


also being 


Rosert H. Sore 
Los Angeles, Calif 


Dulles’ Weakness 


Dear Sirs 

Your April issue 
Are the Laggards 
one disturbing aspect of Secretary of State 
Dulles: his with the 
views of the pro-wal 


editorial The Leader 
brings into sharp focus 
increasing agreement 
Senate-Pentagon 
clique 

Other depressing aspects of Mr. Dulles 
official attitudes are: a stubborn refus: 
hold level conferences with the Ru 
sians and the tendency to 
as if the United States were 
world, and a total 
to recognize the justness of the profound 


high 
Chines« a 
supreme arbiter 
for the entire ncapacit 
awakening of social mi po 
throughout sat 


irreversible 
litical 
of the 


COTSACIOUSICASS area 
world 
A. Garaa Diaz 
_ oF 8 
York, N. ¥ 


ay 
iwew 


Kempton's Masterpiece 


Dear Sirs 
I have 


paced for our hecti 


monthly 
times, but 


tion 


often felt a 


less sure of my pos 
read Murray Kempton's masterp 
Achievement of Har ey M tusow i 
April issue and think it by all odds the 
that mid 
seen anywhere It 
headlines to 


such 


now 


interpretation of entury 
nomenon l have 
vaiting for the 
the result is mature 
ommentary 


R. L. Armsrre 


Albany, N. Y 


Another America 


Dear Sirs 


Recently while 
States under the 


traveling in the Un 
State Depart: nt 

ship program, | became acquainted 
The Progressive for the first time Ihe 
perience 


fident 


has meant much to me. | am 


that many people in Europe 





situation here near the 
Iron Curtain, are glad that not all Amer 
icans agree with the general line and the 
mistakes of American foreign policy. Con 
gratulations on giving us a glimpse of an 
other and more hopeful America 

Dr. K. Resse.-Maypan 
Vienna, Austria 


especially in our 


Emotive Slogan 


Dear Sirs 


My first year of reading The Progressive 
leaves me friendly but critical. I find too 
much use of the word ‘liberal’ in the sense 
of other than Republican, other than in 
favor of private power, etc. I can see the 
term in connection with civil liberties, 
however 

My feeling is that “liberal” publications 
are Be concerned with liberty but rather 
with group interests for which the word 
liberal has become an emotive slogan of 
brotherhood and selflessness 


JEROME SNYDER 


Ann Arbor, Mich 


Plea to the President 


Dear Sirs 


I have recently sent a letter to the Pres 
ident of the United States which | want to 
share with your readers 

“I am the mother of a very sweet young 
baby. | want my child to live 
up, above everything else. | hope she may 
have a happy and free life. But no price is 
too high for me to preserve her life 
are the feelings of mothers 
world 

“When I was a child, in Germany, | 
spent many nights of American air raids in 
our basement, while my mother was shield 
ing me with her body from 
destruction 


and grow 


These 
all over the 


death and 
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‘Our house here in Los Angeles has no 
basement. Most Chinese houses have no 
basements. There is no protection from 
nuclear weapons for mothers and children 
all over the world, including the United 
States 

“Mr. President, | do not see how we can 
defeat the evil in the world by committing 
more evil—inevitable murder of millions of 
children. Let the United States be a leader 
toward mutual understanding, respect, and 
trust among all peoples, even if we have to 
give in on some points. That is the mean- 
ing of negotiation 

Save the children of China and of the 
United States by recognizing the Com 
munist government of China sanctioning 
her admission to the United Nations, and 
doing everything in our power to persuade 
her to act as a law-abiding member of the 
world community.” 

Leonora BALLA CAYARD 
Los Angeles, Calif 


Subtle Suppression 


Dear Sirs 


Milton Mayer is not only controversial 
but is guilty of greater vices: wit 
lucidity, logic, and a high degree of re 
spect for the rights, cerebrations, and per 
sons of fellow members of the species 

What interests me in the controversy 
about Mayer is not the periodic cries for 
his suppression. Rather it is that so many 
of his opponents are so respectful towards 
The Progressive’s liberalism. They take 
time out from more pressing responsibilities, 
glue themselves to a chair, go through the 
pangs of creation, look up your address 
lick the stamp, and then trudge all the way 
down to the post office in the middle of 
the night just to assert to you and to the 
rest of us that they never bother to read 
Mayer, consider him a driveling bore, and 
arent the least bit frightened by him 

I can't help but suspect the existence of a 
subtle, disguised urge to suppress, to burn 


even 
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books with a Ronson lighter, to lynch with 
a clean shirt. They seem to hope that your 
IQ is down near the average level of the 
editor's trade and that you might be im- 
pressed by a sackful of screamed denials 
of interest and that, for the sake of arousing 
reader approval, you might try substituting 
something spicy, like Norman Vincent 
Peale 

I don't think you will, but it's worth 
spending all this energy and the three cents 
to ask them to stop being so coy. I sup 
pose we cant all love Milton Mayer 
(though I don't know why). If anyone 
wants to burn him at the stake, I'm sure 
he'd be glad to come and help bring in the 
firewood. But let it be out in the open and 
by daylight. The “subtle” approach is an 
insult to the intelligence 

Ep BENNETT 
Youngstown, O 


Keep Mayer 


Dear Sirs: 
As a new subscriber to The Progressive 

I want to tell you how much I enjoy finding 
that Milton Mayer is a regular contributor 
Be sure to keep him! His department alone 
is worth the price of a subscription 

R. VoL_iumMer 

San Diego, Calif 


Fire Mayer 


Dear Sirs 


The only improvement I can suggest for 
The Progressive is to dispense with Milton 
Mayer. His self-pity gets wearisome, but | 
prefer it to his self-righteousness, which 
gets downright boring 

E. C. Jenxins 


Haverford, Pa 


lsaiah-Jeremiah Mayer 
Dear Sirs 


It looks as if a number of people are be 
coming hysterical under the cutting-edge of 
truth as it is given to us through the genius 
of Milton Mayer. Truth has always been a 
bitter pill to swallow. It has 
accepted by an appreciable 
the people. Truth has been actively sought 
by few people; sought and found by fewer 
still; sought, found, and proclaimed by few 
indeed and these meager few have, for their 
efforts, always had their heads bloodied, if 
not their tongues cut out, if not that vital 


never been 


percentage of 
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spark quenched. For these are the prophets 
I keep wondering if readers understand 
what Milton Mayer is talking about. Any 
one who catches the shattering wallop of 
his words on AT&T and civilian defense in 
the September imply can't be the 
same afterwards. He has come in contact 
with a giant 
Milton Mayer is biblical. He is prophetic 
If we could just drag ourselves up out of 
our petty loyalties to the ACLU, AT&T, 
etc. and let the hurricanes of truth sweep 
our brows even for a moment, we would be 
humbled and ever so deeply grateful to this 
combination Isaiah-Jeremiah who goes un 
der the name of Milton Mayer 
IRENE Kocu 
Chicago, Ill 


issue 


Mayer's Truth Hurts 


Dear Sirs 


I am a new subscriber to The Progressive, 
and after reading my first issue I am sure I 
shall be happy with the subscription 

I would like with you my ex 
perience of first reading the People’s Forum 
and seeing derogatory of 
Milton Mayer from readers who otherwise 
were pleased with magazine. So I 
was eager to look up Milton Mayer's column 
the first thing and read it 

Now I see why reader 
ters about Milton Mayer His kind of 
truth really hurts. If the majority of people 
felt the way he does through centuries past 
and centuries to come, it would be awfully 
hard to stir up wars and to get up a fighting 
force. No wonder your other readers can't 
go along with his thinking 

EvizasetTu B. RoBinson 
Hermosa Beach, Calif 


to share 


several letters 


your 


have written let 


Can Hardly Wait 


Dear Sirs 


Milton Mayer's “Touch and Go,” in the 
March issue, is tremendously stimulating and 
soul-searching. Murray Kempton's “The 
Achievement of Harvey Matusow” was 
really something. Michael Amrine’s “The 
Rim of Hell” was an awesome presenta 
tion. Now I can hardly wait for the next 
issue 


Rev. Don SNweER 
Dixon, Ill 


Correction 


Dear Sirs 

In Jay G. Sykes’ “The Investigated,” in 
the April Progressive, there appears on page 
26 in the last paragraph one sentence about 
me which is an inaccuracy that I feel should 
be corrected. The sentence to which I refer 
is, “One day, he (meaning Dennett—the 
undersigned) handed a book by N. Lenin 
to Roland (sic) Gilland and asked him to 
read a particular passage 

My objection is to the appearance of this 
statement as a fact. It is not a fact, and | 
have categorically challenged the state 
ment whenever and wherever it has ap- 


peared. The truth is that I had to read the 
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page referred to after the charge was made, 
to learn what was on the page. 

This particular sentence probably has a 
minor importance to the point made by 
Sykes in his use of it. However, it is a 
complete sentence which expresses an idea 
intended to convey a fact in an unqualified 
manner. 

Had the sentence been qualified as “Gil 
land's claim” then I could have no ob 
jection to its appearance in an article which 
makes such references to me. So | repeat 
that I have at all times challenged this 
claim by Gilland, and 
sequences are a matter of litigation in the 
Superior Court of King County, State of 
Washington 


some of its con 


Eucene V. Dennett 
Seattle, Wash 


Sykes Explains 


Dear Sirs 


I checked the facts in the Dennett inci 
dent carefully. There was evidence that 
Gilland’s “charge” was true, i.ec., that Den 
nett asked Gilland to read a passage from 
a book by Lenin. After reading my article 
Dennett called me and offered the following 
explanation: He [Dennett] brought this 
particular book to the plant where he 
worked; the book was somehow removed 
from his locker, and into possession 
of Gilland who may or may not have read 
it 

For the record, I am willing to accept 
Dennett's story as true. What is undisputed 
however 


came 


is that these charges of Gilland’s 
(whether true or false) were the basis for 
Dennett's trial by his union and his eventual 
expulsion as a member from the union 
This, of course, is the real significance of 
the incident 

What gives this apparently insignificant 
item so much attention is the pending law 
suit that Dennett has against the union 
Dennett is suing the CIO Steelworkers for 
$80,000, charging that union of 
ficials libeled him when, in the course of a 
recall campaign, it distributed petitions call 
ing Dennett To win his libel 
Dennett 


Various 


subversive 


suit, must, of course, prove he 
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Dr. Chang 
Wants to Go Home 


by Milton Mayer 


10c each os 
15 for $1 


3 for 25¢ 


Send payment with order to 


The Progressive 
Madison, Wis. 


book in 


evidence of 


And the 


conceivably, be 


is not “subversive.” 
cident might 
subversion 
Jay G. SyKes 
Seattle, Wash 


Steadily Better 


Dear Sirs 


The Progressive is the most enlightened 
news dispenser in our country. | have taken 
the magazine for more than 30 
would not change a thing in it. It has grown 
steadily for the better over the years. By 
Milton Mayer. |! 


years and 


all means do not 
enjoy 


drop 
his satire 
Mrs. Myra TrHeisen 
Antigo, Wis 
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QUAKER APPROACH 
TO WORLD AFFAIRS 

June 12-19 


PTHIRD ANNUAI 
INSTITUTE 


Old 


AVON 


Avon Farms, Avon, Conn 


@ Seven full 
peac eful cmintryside 
the ideal setting in which to discuss 
in small round-table 
Quaker Approach 


fism 


days in the 
Connecticut 


lov ely and 


groups the 
to personal paci 
ethical conflicts, political action 
and other questions that need exam 
ination by all of us today. Round 
table clerks will be Quaker yualific ! 
in group leadership, This is the heart 
of the Institute 


Quaker 
HINSHAW, just returned from a round 
the-world trip; HALLAM TENNYSON 
British Quaker who has worked in 
India; Norman Wurrney, professor 
at Syracuse University MILTON 
Mayer, author Ray 
MOND WILSON, Friends Committee on 
National Legislation 


SPECIAL GUEST 


Mes. Cnesrer 
with her 

Asia and 
Permanent 
United 


leaders will includ Ceci 


and lecturer 


SPEAKERS 
Bowes, just 
husband from a trip through 
Africa; and Arrnuur Lau 


Envoy India to the 
N ' 
Nations 


returned 


from 


The program is designed to provide an 
unhurried, relaxed pace 
lent—plenty of recreation 
for further detailed 
ing arrangements, 
to 


Food is excel 
W rite 

information 
cost 


now 
regard 
and registration 


Russell Johnson, Peace Section 


AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICI 
COMMITTEE 


130 Brattle Street 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
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The Germans 


Iney THoucnr Turey Were Free, 
by Milton Mayer. University of Chi 
cago Press. 345 pp $4.75 


Reviewed by 
Charles A. Siepmann 
HEN | 


(in 1951) conversation would 


was last in Germany 
turn, sooner or later, to a book then 


selling like hot 


(translated and published earlier this 


cakes. Fragebogen 


year in the U.S.) is the insolent, con 
temptuous apologia of an 
erate Prussian Junker 


amorality 


unregen 
Its arrogance, 
its cynicism, its and its 


anti Americanism—are personal to its 


author. Yet I suspect that for many 
a reader the temptation will be strong 
to see these attributes as typical not 
only of the man but of all Germans 
a people unique and atrocious be 
cause singular in the atrocities they 
have committed 

But Milton Mayer, author of They 
Thought They Were Free, has re 
that temptation. “I felt, 
feel, that it not German 
that I had met, but Man. He 
pened to be in Germany under cer 
He might be 
He might, 
His 


Cermany, 


and 
Man 
hap 


sisted 


was 


tain conditions here, 


under certain conditions 
under certain conditions, be IL.’ 
book, a study of 
is literally a labor of 
it he sets out to understand and, by 


postwar 
love, lor in 


understanding, to love his enemy. It 
is at once a moving and illuminating 
book, moving because, himself a Jew, 
Mayer so exemplifies 
what the parochial mind is pleased 
to call the “Christian virtue” of char 
ity. It is illuminating for the light it 
throws on the dark places of the 
German mind and spirit. It is unique, 
moreover, in its approach 

The main (and best) part of the 


marvelously 
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book is the record of conversations, 


held over a year, with ten small-town 
Germans whose confidence and friend 
ship Mayer won. All of them had 
been members of the Nazi Party. All 
first-hand 
Nazi atrocities 


disclaimed knowledge of 
(1 myself never found 
alibi and a 
Nine of the ten, 
“decent, hard-working, ordinarily in 
did 
Nazism 


know it 


a German without an 


“clear conscience.’ 
honest 
19435 


they do 


telligent and men, 
that 


not 


not 
belore 
And 


The lives of my 


know was 


evil now 
nine friends 

and even of the tenth, the teacher 

were lightened brightened by 
National they knew it 
And they look back on it now as the 
best time of Mayer ex 
plains why, as he later explains the 
skin deep impression of our naive 
reedu 


and 
Sor ialism as 


their lives.” 


attempt at “reorientation and 


cation” under the occupation 


Mayer's informants, asked 
many genuine Fanatiker there 
in the Third Reich, how many 
little men gone wild,” estimated there 
might have been a million. But what 
of the rest, the seventy millions? “The 


“how 
were 


rest were not even cogs, in any pos! 
the totalitarian 
people like ourselves,” 
know 


tive sense at all, in 
machine. A 
Mayer, 


only by 


such sys 
tends to 
actual relationship 
man and the state unde 
That the 70 million went 
with it all so blithely is ac 
by circumstances in Ger 
that Mayer ex 
The tragedy of 
Germany is that of a people taught 
to do their duty and proudly doing 
first asking 
wherein their duty lay 


writes “who 
hearsay 


the 


tems 
exaggerate 
between 
tyranny.” 
along 
counted for 
many'’s long history 
plores and explains 


themselves 
There is noth 
ing so dulls the conscience as unques 


sO without 


ioning obedience. (Incidentally, nine 
out of Mayer's ten informants hated 


their fathers.) 


Maver's 
the 

German 

great 


book 
authoritarian 
style, its 


gut if 
a study of 
ality, 


were merely 
person 
interest 
(though enough) would not 
warrant the readership I hope for it 
Its interest, however, is much wider, 


Read it 


you 


well say—il 
but for the 
grace of God, go I.” Authoritarianism, 
neither “radical geo 
graphically confined. It is what comes 


to people 


and you may 


are honest—‘“there, 


alas, is no! 


who pay lip service to 
principles which they belie in prac 
tice in the interests of expediency 
It is the 


longer truly and deeply believe in 


nemesis of men who no 


and there 
fore, by their fears. 


Like Mayer, I came back from 
Germany saying to myself, as he says 
in his foreword: “Now I see a little 
better how Nazism overcame Gert 
many—not by attack from without 
or by subversion from within, 
with a whoop and a holler. It 
what most Germans wanted—or, un 


themselves are mastered, 


but 
was 


der pressure of combined reality and 
illusion, came to want. They wanted 
it: they got it: and they liked it. I 
back home a little afraid for 
my country, afraid of what it might 
want, and get, and like, under pres 
sure of reality 
rhis book should help and 
strengthen 
while 


came 


combined and illu 
sion.” 
know what 


you to you 


want there's yet time 


The TVA Story 


Tue TVA, by Gordon R. Clapp 
University of Chicago Press. 206 pp 
$3.50. 


Reviewed by 


Henry C. Hart 


HIS is a small book (159 pages, 

plus the full text of the TVA 
Act, and a highly annotated 
bibliography) but it covers the struc 
ture, management, and most import 
ant programs of the TVA 
gaps. Gordon R. Clapp was one of 
the first employees of TVA in 1933 
(then assistant personnel director); 
President Eisenhower ended his ser 
vice last year by not reappointing 
him TVA board chairman. The fund 
of facts, illustrations, and judgments 
Clapp amassed in those 21 years has 
been carefully sifted for the nuggets 
in this book. That, plus the rapid 
evolution of the TVA's work in re 


useful 


without 
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cent years, makes it a fresh interpre 
tation even to the reader who 
kept up with all the others 

Its preface, written after Clapp had 
taken his new job as deputy city 
administrator in New York, will 
startle those who have known Clapp 
as one of the country’s most adroit and 
assertive administrators 
“During and since the 1952 election, 
a new attack has been opened on the 
IVA " He hits back straight from 
the shoulder at “fear and lack of 
faith in centers of political and 
financial power far from the Valley.’ 

It is not the shock of adversity 
which has wrung these few fighting 
words from a courageous but philo 
sophical civil servant. T'VA was con 
ceived in adversity. For twelve years 
George W. Norris kept his TVA bill 
before hostile Senators and Presidents 
by proving doggedly that nothing else 
could possibly work. Running coun 
ter to the prevailing economic stereo 
types and established bureaucracies, 
PVA has usually got ahead b~ prov 
ing to skeptics what it could do 


has 


least careel 


This has demanded, and developed, 
a rather unique administrative mor 
ality, which Clapp makes dramat- 
ically clear in his account of the 
decision to build Douglas Dam. That 
was a war project—the only one TVA 
engineers could design to prodtce 
electricity when the aluminum in 
dustry had to have it. But it would 
back up water on farms owned by 
stalwart supporters of a Senator from 
Tennessee, who got Congress to direct 
TVA to substitute other, certainly 
slower, projects. Whether to build 
Douglas was, TVA knew, a decision 
for Congress. But whether to start the 
other dams to achieve the same result 
begged an engineering question. That 
I'VA refused to do, and got War Pro 
duction Board backing. Within a 
month came Pear! Harbor. Congress 
relented; Douglas was built. By 1943 
its power flowed not only to the air 
craft aluminum factories, but to Oak 
Ridge, too. 

I'VA's economic programs illustrate 
very much the same theme—demon 
strated facts working their way against 
the short-sightedness of two big busi 
nesses. In its chemical plant, inherited 
from World War I but now remade, 
IVA has shown private businessmen 
they could sell many times as much 
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fertilizer, and make more money, by 
concentrating more phosphorus and 
nitrogen in the product 

As for electricity, the 201 counties 
supplied by TVA will use 55 billion 
kilowatt year; in 1935 it 
was 1.5 billion. Everybody knows the 
power is cheap enough not 
heat water and cook 
but to heat homes; cheap enough for 
electrochemical industries. In 
a fascinating chapter, Clapp shows 


hours this 


reason 
only to with, 
great 


that low cost goes with high volume 
not only in the big dams, but in the 
steam stations now being built where 
the biggest boilers, turbines, and gen 
erators in the world cut unit 
30 per cent as compared with plants 
built only twelve years ago 


costs 


Ringing the TVA, Clapp shows in 
a Striking illustration, are 
utilities whose prices have been cut 
1933 (power 
constantly with distance from TVA 
Bonneville Power Administra 
tion) and which have also expanded 
phenomenally in the process. Since 
1937 the increase in the rate of earn 
ing of these “victims of unfair gov 
ernment competition” has been twice 
the national average. Such “competi 
tion in performance” is the best rem 
edy Clapp sees for the failure of elec 
tric utilities generally to build power 
plants ahead of the nation’s needs, 
and thus bring prices down. But he 
also has a further plan for govern 
ment purchase of non-voting shares 
in new generating plants to further 
stimulate private capital 

I'VA's impact on 
government in its 
marked as the effect of its “competi 
tion in performance” on the fertilizer 
industry and the neighboring utili 
ties. But it achieved by a 
deliberate avoidance of competition 
by a demarcation of fit fields of work 
for the federal agency, the states, the 
counties, and the cities Clapp’s illus 
trations show how much more re 
fined than the sheer division of con 
stitutional powers is administration in 
the spirit of federalism 

The and Yates 
occur only in the preface to this book 
But the alert will have little 
trouble finding throughout it the 
reasons for Clapp’s sense of indigna 


rivate 
| 


since costs rise almost 


and 


state and local 


area has been as 


has been 


names of Dixon 


reader 


tion of this sort of national policy 
making. It that in direct 
competition against a similar utility 
combine TVA has just demonstrated 


is not only 


it can build an electric plant cheaper 
It is not even that 
keep some people from 
Clapp's that 
“enterprise is where you find it It 


and faster “abstract 
ideologies” 
accepung conclusion 
is “the attempt to deceive the publi 
about the real meaning of the Dixon 
Yates IVA to 


put its appi wal on the 


formula” and asking 
stamp ol 
arrangement 

I'VA has never yet 
attack, but up to 
the alternatives betore public 
Perhaps, the IVA 
executives are grimly muttering “Ke 
member Dam, 
chairman has in this book succeeded 


lost unde 
now if 
the 


present 


out 


could get 
while 


Douglas their ex 


in doing just that 


Three Looks at 
U.S. Foreign Policy 


CIVILIZATION AND 
by Louis |. Halle 
$3.75 

COMMON SENSE AND Worip Aji 
FAIRS, by Dorothy Fosdick. Harcourt, 
Brace. 207 pp. $3.50 

Foreign Powicy ANAL ysis, by Feliks 


Gross Philosophical Library 
$3.75 


Foreign Poticy, 


Harper. 277 pp 


179 pp 
Reviewed by 
Elton Atwater 
MERICANS groping for 


some 


reler 


SS frame ol 


1 which to 
policy will find these volume 
Halle 


especially, 


ence wit view loreign 
he Ip 
bos 


produced 


and Dorothy 


have 


ful. Louis 
dick, 
genuinely stimulating and readable 
Both of them have served a 
State 
including a period on 


Planning Staff 


accounts 


dozen or more years in the 
Department 


its Policy 


Halle tries to supply a broad, ap 
plicable theory which will help both 
citizen readers and government offi 
cials understand better the 
the United States in world 
and the challenges it faces. As 
Acheson 


role ol 


allairs 
Dean 
says in the introduction 
the book contains few facts which the 
reader does already know, but 
its genius lies in the way it illumines 
the familiar and gives significance to 
things which have 
only dimly 

Halle brilliant plea for 


understanding the role of power in 


not 


been perceived 
makes a 


a world of competitive foreign states 
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and suggests that the main problem 
is not to do away with but 
and confine it within 
legitimate channels. In its broadest 
sense, power rests not only on force 
but also on consent 


power! 
to tame it 


If a nation uses 
its power legitimately, it will attract 
the consent of others. An aggressor 
has to make up in what he 
lacks in consent. 

Equally convincing is Halle’s re 
jection of the policies of 
and preventive wat 


force 


isolation 
Unable to shut 
ourselves off safely from the rest of 
the world, and lacking the elements 
of force and consent to the 
world in our own image, our only 
practical alternative, he feels, is to 
recognize that the basic problems ol 
Soviet-Western relations are not sus 
ceptible of early solutions and that 
we must find a way of living with 
these problems until circumstances 
change and make solutions possible 


reform 


In his judgment, a coalition of free 
the 
of survival. It must possess the force 
attack operate 
with the free consent of all its mem 
bers. Since we are defending a civili 
zation comprising many dedi 
cated to the idea of freedom, we. would 


nations represents best method 


to deter and must 


states 


be subverting that civilization if we 
should make subjects of our partners 
One can only add the hope that we 
may have sense enough to be so wise 


At this point, one should pick up 
Miss Fosdick’s book, which admirably 
complements Halle’s study. In twelve 
short chapters, it suggests a dozen 
maxims ol which if 
applied to the conduct of foreign 
policy would certainly make Halle's 
recommendations easier to realize. It 
should be read by all American citi 
zens, especially government officials 
with any responsibility in foreign af 
fairs 


common sense 


One notable omission from Halle’s 
book is an analysis of the possibilities 
of negotiation with the Soviet Union 
He apparently does not stress this 
because he feels that the issues are 
at the moment insoluble. He there 
fore counsels a coalition of free na 
security until the 


tions to assure 


issues can be solved 


It is hard to see how this policy, 
which is the official American 
avoid an endless arms 
race between the Soviet and Western 
worlds since it would be unthinkable 
for either side to acquiesce in what 
it regards as an unfavorable distri 
bution of power. Each side must 
strive for superiority, which can only 
mean increasing militarization 
expenditures for an 
ture. Unless at some point we are 
both prepared to negotiate from 
strength on the basis of mutual give 
and-take end to the 
arms race seems in sight 

Miss Fosdick, suspects 
was not always in agreement with 
official American policy, has some 
thing to say on this point. She warns 
against the assumption that we can 
deal with Russia only on the basis 
of force, and suggests the wisdom olf 


also 


policy, can 


and 
indefinite fu 


concessions, no 


whom one 


being better prepared for genuine 
negotiations if and when the U.S.S.R. 
them. She 
guesses it might catch us badly off 
guard if the Soviet finally 
agreed to negotiate for a reunilied 
Germany with free elections and the 
withdrawal of Soviet Even 


though such agreements may not be 


shows any readiness for 


Union 


forces 


possible for a long time, we should 
be prepared to talk seriously about 
them lest we miss whatever surprise 
turnings history may offer 
One cannot help wondering, for ex 
ample, whether an offer to postpone 
West German rearmament might not 
prove useful in bargaining with the 
U.S.S.R. to accept both free elections 
in East 


have to 


Germany and also the inter 
national controls necessary to launch 


a program of general disarmament 


Alter Halle and Miss Fosdick, 
Gross’ Foreign Policy Analysis seems 
abstract and Holding that 
foreign policy, like domestic policy, 
is a process involving 
many interrelated elements, the auth 
or, a protessor at New York Univer 
sity, tries to apply scientific methods 


involved 


sociological 


and concepts to its analysis. The re 
sult at several points seems to make 
obvious things more complicated than 
they This study will un 
doubtedly appeal to those who are 


need be 


primarily interested in dissecting 
social processes and who are curious 
to see how the making of foreign 
policy may be broken down into its 


c omponent parts. 


How Brogan Sees Us 


Pourtics in America, by D. W. 
Brogan. Harper. 467 pp. $5. 


Reviewed by 
David Fellman 


I' HAS often been observed that a 
country can be studied in an un 
usually ellective 


way by a foreign 


observer. For the observer 
detach 


Capac ity to 


foreign 


has a “fresh eye,” a certain 


ment and objectivity, a 
size things up which springs from the 
fact that he may be uncommitted so 
far as national values and conflicts 
are concerned 

Thus, many years ago, a great 
American scholar, A. Lawrence Low 
ell, wrote a distinguished book about 
the government of England, and at 
about the same time Lord Bryce pub 
lished the first adequate systemati« 
book on the American political sys 
tem. And, of course, over a 
ago the Frenchman De 
wrote the brilliant 
which we 
pleasure and profit 

Dennis W 


ing Us 


century 
Pocqu ville 
Democ racy in 
America, still read with 
Brogan has been study 


and writing about us for a 


good many years. Professor of politi 


cal science at Cambridge, Brogan is 
one of the leading practitioners of his 
trade in Britain 
country 

knows a 


He has been in this 
many times; he 
great many people here 
and is thoroughly familiar with ou 
history literature 

He wrote a book about 
ernmental system in 1933, 
published in this country under the 
title Government of the People. His 
new book much the same 
ground, and embodies pretty much 
the me point of view, though it 
is more sophisticated and much wit 
tier than his earlier effort, and of 
course much has happened since 1933 
to illuminate what 
day 


obviously 


and 
oul 


gov 


which was 


covers 


he has to say to 
1933, 
ever momentous, have altered neither 


But the events since how 
his general conception of our system 
nor his points of emphasis 

What is most refreshing about Bro 
gan is that he does not approach his 
study of American government with 
any particular philosophic predile 
tion or from the point of view of some 
theoretical system. He does not 
tend to politics, for ex 
ample, from the standpoint of the 


pre 


assess our 
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English parliamentary system, or as 
did his former colleague at the Lon- 
don School, the late Harold Laski, in 
terms of Marxist ideology. He views 
our political institutions in the light 
of their own historical development 
and of their actual functioning in the 
context of American conditions. 


The book's chief value lies in the 
immense range of information which 
the author has brought together about 
some of the main aspects of our po 
litical life. The pleasure one derives 
from the book arises from the felicity 
and grace of the writing, the flash- 
ing wit, the instinct for the right 
word and the apt quotation, for all 
of which Brogan has long been dis- 
tinguished. And the reader is well 
advised to read the footnotes, which 
contain some of the most sparkling 
passages. 

While this is both a charming and 
an informative book, I find certain 
limitations in it which also charac- 
terized his 1933 volume. Brogan is 
disproportionately concerned with the 
seamy side of American politics. He 
is preoccupied with corruption, ma 
chines and bosses, the race factor, the 
shenanigans of political campaigning 
And I should add that much of his 
material on these subjects is badly 
dated. No one can deny the existence 
of moral impurities in our political 
system, but I think Brogan overstates 
the point and leaves the wrong net 
impression. 


Finally, one can quarrel with an 
occasional connection 
with his traditional discussion of the 
Articles of Confederation and the 
so-called critical period. There is a 
great deal of fresh scholarship on 
this subject which Brogan ignores al 
together. And there is an occasional 
mistake of fact: the Alien and Se 
dition Acts were passed in 1798, not 
1797; the statement that no Pres- 
idential elector 1820 has ever 
voted according to his own judgment 
is not true; the case of Swift v. Tyson 
is referred to several times as Smith 
v. Tyson; and whoever called Henry 
Wallace “Harry”? These are minor 
lapses, and I found few indeed. 


This is a carefully written book, 
and it will be read by a great many 
people in this country for a good 
number of years. Those who read it 
attentively will learn much about the 
conduct of politics in America 


point as in 


since 
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Novels Worth Talking About 


By E. NELSON HAYES 


OUIS SLOTIN, the brilliant 
young physicist who died at Los 
Alamos in 1946 from _ radiation 
sickness, and F. O. Matthiessen, 
the writer, liberal, and Harvard 
professor of English who committed 
suicide in the 1940s, represent achieve 
ment and failure, courage and 
despair in an age where the atom 
bomb and communism are the ABC's 
The Accident by Dexter Masters 
(Knopf. 406 pp. $4), dedicated to 
“the memory of Louis Slotin and 
more than one hundred thousand 
others,” decribes the eight days dur 
ing which Louis Sax! withered away 
after being burned by uranium 
bricks. It is a book of fire and 
of great beauty and disgusting 
ugliness. 


ice, 


Louis Sax] is a nuclear physicist 
whose work places him at the very 
heart of the project at Los Alamos; 
he is also a Jew, a liberal who fought 
in the Spanish Civil War, and, most 
important, a good man whose “purity” 
shines through his every word and 
act. The accident which comes dur 
ing his manipulation of fissionable 
material is one not of the hands but 
of the mind and heart. 


Masters traces in unpleasant detail 
the physical decline and death of 
Saxl. He also tells of Saxl's fiancee, 
and the people who are his friends 
and co-workers, as well as a rabid 
Congressman, a loose-mouthed Nazi, 
ind others who figure in his life 
Together, these portraits make us 
see Saxl as an integral part of a 
society, rather than as an_ isolated 
hero. 

This is not only a courageous 
book; it is also a brilliantly executed 
novel, tender in its love of human 
beings, dramatic and forceful in its 
narrative, and passionately convince 
ing in its the moral su 
premacy of man over his machines 


avowal of 


There is a legend that when the 
bomb was dropped on 
one scientist ran 
the project, on which unwittingly he 


Hiroshima, 


away not only trom 
had been employed, but from hu 


manity as well. This is the theme of 


The Hound of Earth (Scribner's. 250 
pp. $3.50) by Vance Bourjaily, author 
of The End of My Life and editor of 
Discovery 

A San Francisco store hires a stock 
clerk for the December rush in the 
toy department. Ten earlier, 
upon learning that the project he 
had been working on was the atom 
bomb, he had disappeared into 
anonymity, wandering from one city 
to another and waiting for ven 
geance to be visited “upon the 
land of the fee and the home of the 
rave.” But during this Christmas sea 
son, although retaining his sense of 
guilt, he comes once more to identify 
himself with others; he is tracked 
down not only by the government, 
but also by the hound of earth, which 
is our common heritage of humanness 

Bourjaily’s characters are unstable 


years 
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obsessed, frenetic, as they prepare to 
celebrate through the exchange of 
costly gifts and money the birth of 
the Prince of Peace in a world of 
potential war. Their abnormalities 
are social rather than clinical; they 
represent not revolt from, but the 
consequence of, a guilt-ridden society. 

Both the external plot and charac- 
ters and the inner symbolism lay bare 
a national neurosis which is seldom 
diagnosed and from which we suffer 
without ordinarily recognizing its 
origin and meaning. Our world has 
been changed profoundly in the last 
decade, and we cannot escape the 
verdict of history; in our frenzied 
pursuit of dollars and delights we 
blind ourselves to the basic facts of 
our time. Bourjaily puts before us a 
carnival mirror in which is reflected 
the twisted and terrifying visage of 
the Atomic Age. Viewing it is a 
deeply disturbing, yet instructive 
experience 

This neurosis, with its root of 
guilt and its consequence of secretive- 
ness, has manifested itself in many 
ways, but perhaps in none more strik 
ing than the hounding of progress 
ives, liberals, and others who do not 
accept the orthodox view 

One tragic result was the suicide of 


F. O. Matthiessen, whose personality 
has been transmuted through the art 
of fiction into the figure of Edward 
Cavan in Faithful Are the Wounds 


by May Sarton (Rinehart. 281 pp 
$5). Miss Sarton is the author of 
several other distinguished 
and volumes of poetry 
Cavan is an uncompromising, mili 
tant who make 
concessions to the big and little Me 
Carthyites, and who condemns his 
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friends for their softness and their 
stupidity when they do. He is also 
a lonely and isolated man whom 
neither love, nor friendship, nor com- 
passion, nor rivalry can touch. This 
novel recounts the last few days of 
his life, as his friends try to reach 
him, to help him, to save him. They 
fail, and his suicide is an act of com- 
munication, a way of saying what 
could not be formed in words. 
Written in a clean, sparse prose, 
and constructed of scenes and situa- 
tions that fit perfectly to form a 
balanced pattern, this is a minor 
masterpiece in its transcendence from 
a political theme to the tragedy of 
a man lost in a world he never made 


Suicide, of course, is no answer. 
Don Mankiewicz, author of Trial 
(Harper. 306 pp. $3.50), suggests an 
other way. 

A young professor of law in a 
State university, out to gain some 
experience, becomes assistant counsel 
in the defense of a Mexican boy a¢ 
cused of intent to rape and of 
murder. Too late the naive lawyer 
learns that the trial is being used by 
the Communist Party, of which his 
temporary partner is a member, and 
that the boy is to be sacrificed 

I'he ending is hopeful, if somewhat 
contrived. After the trial, but before 
his testimony to an investigating com- 
mittee, the lawyer is whisked to the 
hideaway of a publisher where he 
begins to write from the materials 
of his diary an account of how he 
became implicated in a Communist 
conspiracy. The idea is that the truth 
will make him, and us, free. 

Mankiewicz has concentrated on 
portraying one phase of society and 
its tensions. This he has done superb 
ly well. Trial may not be art, but it’s 
life in capital letters and a significant 
documentary on the Fifties. 


These four novels have been mem 
orable experiences for me, and have 
come to have special meanings that 
perhaps are beyond the usual criteria 
of literary evaluation. An academician 
might object that The Accident is 
flawed by the lengthy flashback into 
the early years of Saxl; that The 
Hound of Earth is too bitter; that 
Faithful Are the Wounds, through its 
many-sided picture of Cavan, lacks a 
central and coherent view; and that 
Trial is amateurish in many ways. 

Yet these would be petty objections 
in the face of the sincere and cour 


ageous accomplishments of the auth 
ors in bringing us some measure of 
understanding of the world in which 
we live. For they know, and tell us 
in compelling words, that the wounds 
are inflicted by apathy, suspicion, 
ignorance, and fear. And like Louis 
Sax, in a strong firm voice they speak 
“for the dignity of man, for the 
soul’s searchings, and its humbleness 
withal.” 


Kimmel's Defense 


ApmMiIRAL KimMev’s Story, by Hus 
band E. Kimmel. Regnery. 206 pp 
$3.75 


Reviewed by 


John E. Pixton, Jr. 


HIS book is Admiral Kimmel's 

effort to justify his stewardship 
as Commander-in-Chief of the Paci 
fic Fleet in 1941 before the bar of 
history and the American people. The 
text is taken entircly from 
the record of the Congressional in 
vestigation of the Pearl Harbor at 
tack, and therefore presents nothing 
new. However, it is useful to the pub 
lic and fair to the Admiral to have 
his case abstracted from the 25,000 
page record and made available in 
this form. 

To begin with, the book lends no 
support to the contentions of Admiral 
Robert A. Theobald that the Decem 
ber 7 disaster was the result of a secret 
plot by President Roosevelt. There 
are several veiled references to sinister 
decisions by “high political authori 
ties” but nowhere are these developed 
into an indictment. 

Kimmel’s responsibility as 
mander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet 
was primarily that of training for 
war. Strictly speaking, the Army was 
responsible for the defense of the 
fleet when it was in Pearl Harbor 
Because of limitations of equipment 
and personnel, the Navy accepted a 
degree of responsibility for defense; 
this conflicted with the requirements 
of training and was therefore rele 
gated by Kimmel! to secondary import 
ance. He maintains that Washington 
withheld information 
dicating Japanese intentions, would 
have led him to shift 
secondary to primary importance 

Having made these points, Admiral 
Kimmel proceeds to explain away the 
significance of information and warn 


almost 


Com 
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ings that were sent to him, his con 
clusion being that nothing warned 
him “expressly or by implication that 
an attack in the Hawaiian area was 
imminent or probable.” He then 
produces eighteen of the famous in 
tercepted and decoded Japanese mes 
sages (“Magic”) and two intercepted 
trans-Pacific telephone conversations 
that were known to Washington but 
not sent to him. He concludes that 
these “pointed to an attack on Pearl 
Harbor He 
that 
would 


declare his present 


knowledge of these 


have 


conviction 
messages “radically 
changed the estimate of the situation 
made by me and my staff ind that 


he would have “gone to sea with 
the fleet and endeavored to keep I 
in an intercepting 
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» him than the Navy was in request 
ing his retirement in 1942 on a tacit 
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Roberts 
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Mr. Morris H. Rubin 
The Progressive 
Madison 3, Wisconsin 


Dear Morris 


The University of Chicago Press is 
enthusiastic about your plan to 
make autographed copies of my book 
available to readers of The Pro- 
gressive. SoamlI. I foresee the 
time when an UNautographed copy 

of They Thought They Were Free 
will be a collector's item! More 
seriously—I don't need to tell 
you that The Progressive is “home” 
to me and its readers members of 
the family. 


As ever, 


Widitec: Payer 











